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: By 
JOHN L. CHILDS, Ph.D. 
Instructor in the Philosophy of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia 
This i is the first book to present a critical appraisal of the philosophy of 
education of William James and John Dewey. It deals with the meta- 
. physical. character of experimentalism, with the. capacities of man for 
_ experimental living, with experience as a basis for education, with the 
- problem of freedom in education, with the possibilities of the experi- 
mental way of life for the rank and file, and with the place of the indi- 
‘vidual in society. 


“The most inclusive and thoroughgoing single study of the philosophy 
of education, published in this country since Dewey’s DEMOCRACY AND 

- EDUCATION.—William H. Kilpatrick, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 8vo, 264 pages. $2.00. 
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OUR CHILDREN AND THEIR 
NUTRITION NEEDS* 
‘By MARY SWARTZ ROSE 


aa of Nutrition, Teachers College 


HEN President Hoover gave us the Child’s Bill of Rights he 
fired another “shot heard round the world.” One of the 


- : prime points in the Child's Bill of Rights is the. right to be well-. 





born. Man is the only creature that takes part in. his own destiny. 7 
'. Not long since, Dr. Albert Parker. Fitch expounded the idea that 
-we-are not given eternal life, we only achieve it—by identifying 
ourselves with everlasting values; truth, justice, and mercy. The same 
appears to be true of health; it is not something that is given to us— 
we must achieve it ourselves. | | : | 
-~ Dean F. J. E. Woodbridge says that it is living in consequence of ~ 
discovering nature that makes us human. “We out of the whole crea- 
_ tion are. beings that have to go to school and schools are the most 
curious things in the world—they are protests against-nature. In the 
face of her evolution they hurl the defiance of education.” Health 
education. is no exception to this rule.. If you think we are born to 
health and long life, consider changes i in the expectation of life in the . 
past 400 years. In the 16th century the expectation of life was 21 
years; in 1921 it had-risen to 58 years. Everyone recognizes this as 


* Presented at the. Round Table of the Nutrition Service. at the Annual Convention of the 
. American Red Cross, Washington, D. C., April 13,.1931. 
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an achievement due to bettering our conditions of living through 
control of natural forces.. Long life comes. only as the result of - 
effort. Is it worth while? A leading mental hygienist, discussing the 
‘significance of the mental hygiene movement says: ‘The problems ‘of 
contagious and infectious and epidemic diseases, whereas they have. 
- not all been solved, are in process of solution along with many others, ° 
-and the net result is that the average length of life has very greatly 
increased. Obviously it becomes of increasing significance that these 
lives that are to continue for so many more years should afford some 
measure of comfort to their possessors and be of social value.” 
In other words, now that we are learning to increase the span of 
life,-we must make it. worth while by increasing our vigor and efh- | 
ciency... In nutrition we are not concerned with the difference between 
-.. being alive and being dead—it really takes surprisingly little to keep - 
us alive.. It is the difference between a restless, fretful child who. 
wears the mother’s nerves to a frazzle, and the busy, contented one 
- who lets her move freely and happily in the performance of. house- 
hold tasks. It is the difference between a high school girl who stays out 
of school once or twice a week because of headache and cannot keep 

’ up in her classes and one who is free from such a handicap and 
forges ahead in her studies. It is the difference between being highly: 
susceptible to colds, which cause greater loss of time and efficiency 
than any other. common disability, and being resistant to this debilitat- 
ing disease and free to pursue one’s purposes with vigor. A ten-year 
study of men employed by a large industrial firm, reported by the - 


United States Public Health Service, shows that 54 per cent of ill- 


- messes were caused by respiratory infections. “In view of the fre- 
quency of disability and the amount of time lost from work on account 
of the respiratory diseases even a small degree of success in their 
prevention would contribute enormously to the sum total of physical 
_ and mental energy, to the number of days that the industrial popula- 
_tion is physically able to work, and, accordingly, to an enhanced na- 
tional prosperity.” 

_. If the child isto be well-born we must give heed to the fact that . 
“nutrition affects the unborn. Some striking examples in the animal 
world were found among the cattle fed at the Wisconsin Agricultural 


1 White, W. A.. “The Origin, Growth and Significance of the Mental Hygiene Movement.” 
Science, Vol. 72 (1930), p. 80. 
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Experiment Station on rations pumpenndiet: from a . single kind of © 


grain. The calves of the wheat-fed animals were stillborn or died 


shortly after birth. It took ten years of investigation to find out 
why, and then it came down-to three simple food elements that 
needed to be added to achieve success—calcium, chlorine, and -vita- 


, min A.. The waste of the stillborn is costly and sad; the life of 
the weakling, fruitless and unhappy—is a tragedy. Less serious, but 


often making for happiness or unhappiness, is the development or 
lack of development of the teeth. Good teeth depend on good: sup- 


plies of vitamins C and D throughout the gestation period. 


To be well-born means to be carried successfully through the period. 
of lactation as well as gestation. We have had some astonishing 
experiences regarding milk production. Did not most of us think, only 


_a few years ago, that mothers naturally produce milk that will cause - 
‘their children to flourish? We now know that in the animal world we | 
can bring a prospective mother to beautiful maturity, and successful - 
- maternity, only to have her fail in the period of lactation.. The young 
of the albino rat are retarded in growth, develop cerebral hemor- 


rhages and nervous disturbances if we do not give the mother four 


_ or five times more vitamin B than is necessary for her own health. 
You have doubtless read lately in the papers the suggestion that |. 
‘nutrition has to do even with mother-love itself. McCollum has © 

found in the case of white rats that if manganese is withheld from the 


diet of the mother, she refuses to nurse her young. Even if the 
babies are given to a normal foster-mother they are rejected. No 


- plan of associating them with normal young prevents her detecting the - 


difference and refusing them succor. 

Because much of our knowledge is new, we are eager to spread it 
abroad among parents as rapidly as possible... The few who have ade- 
quate financial resources can command the finest pediatric service in 
the world. These few can have the guidance of physicians compe- 


‘tent to order their lives in detail. But for the many, it must be the 
far-sighted, patient educator, trained in nutrition and social service, — 
‘who will go.into the community, work with the parents, and show them 


better ways of feeding their children. We have.to build new tradi- 
tions. Instead of putting rings in the baby’s ears to give health and 
happiness, we must guard what goes into his mouth. Recently a 
mother brought a child to a nursery school. She explained that. it 
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was a very peculiar child and “hadn't had a meal in three months.” 
It took quite a while to discover that the mother simply handed the |. 
“child some bread and cheese when. she happened to think of it, and. -. 
-never counted them as food at all! The. habit of regular meals is . 
_ really a very advanced civilized habit—one counter to nature. A 
school in China had to take the little children along with their child- | 
_ mothers. That a schedule for.the children’s meals should be estab- — 
lishied was a very astonishing thing to the pupils. —The mothers could 
not get over their surprise at how easy it was. to manage their babies 
on a regular program. 
Through the nutritionists, the fathers and mothers may learn that - 
disturbances which are regarded as unalarming, and even unworthy of 
- attention, may interfere with comfort and efficiency. The absence of. 
ill health does not insure the presence of perfect health. Headache, 
lassitude, growing or other rheumatic pains may be very distressing | 
_ and depressing, physically and mentally. Many people have no idea. © 
of how much better they might feel than they ordinarily do. A cer- - 
tain teacher was for many years so exhausted by the middle of the 
afternoon that she had to lie down to rest for an hour or two before. 
she could go on with her work. A survey of her diet showed that she © 
was not eating enough food, and an extra cup of milk, taken regularly 
every night, in a few months enabled her to rid herself of her hamper- .. 
ing fatigue and dispense with her afternoon rest. This woman was 
‘not ill, but she was far from enjoying her optimum health. One great 
opportunity of the nutritionist lies in this borderland between recog- 
nized sickness and positive health. There are thousands of persons 
~who do not feel so well as they should, but who, for one reason or 
another, are not likely to come under the guidance of.a physician, 
Many of these seek better health in unwise ways. A tiny Connecticut 
' town was discovered to have an enormous volume of postal business, 
. justifying a post office unusually large for a village. Upon investiga- 
tion it was discovéred that the reason was the correspondence of a 
quack doctor! The nutritionist could have shown these people how 
to eliminate many of their ills by more hygienic living and could also 
have helped them to find the right kind of medical help if it were 
needed. 
Many of those who consult a physician need an interpreter to help 
them carry out his instructions. The nutritionist is needed as an in- 
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terpreter. Not long. ago the author was waylaid bya public school : |; 
“nutritionist of Newark, New Jersey, who had discovered this problem _ 


in a poor Italian family: A husband who had been sick for two years; - 


_ |. a wife so crippled with arthritis that she could scarcely hobble about; 
| .-several young children to be cared for. The wife had gone to a 
~ clinic and there had been told to eat no macaroni, cereal or bread. } 
- “What can I eat?” she asked the nutritionist. . “I shall starve; I can- - 


not buy anything else.” The physician’s advice, excellent-as far as it ~ 
went, conferred no practical benefit, as the. woman was ‘unable to. . 


"use it. This was the nutritionist’s opportunity. She would visit the -— 


home, and teach the mother how to buy and prepare-suitable. food, - 


not only for herself, but for her entire family. Simply telling once 
 -what to do does not bring results. People have to be shown—often | 
- many times—how to work out the details for their own situations. 


Most people need to be educated to better standards of health. 


Two mothers had babies born at the same time. In the course of 


some months one mother, who was ready to follow the nutrition-' 


-ist’s advice, had a beautifully developing child. ‘The other mother 
"persisted in following a grandmother. tradition, and her child was 


fretful, underweight, and rapidly losing ground. In hopes of stimu- 


. lating this mother to a better course the nutritionist finally took the 
well-cared-for baby to the home of the poorly-cared-for one, so that ‘ 


the mother of the less: fortunate baby might realize the difference . 
between the two children born the very same day. But even this 
made no impression ; the mother only said, “I think my baby. was just 
born that way.’ . 

Sometimes it is a matter of misunderstanding. A father visited a 
doctor’s office to get advice about an ailing infant. The physician . 
told him to get some olive oil and give the baby a teaspoonful a day. 
A week later the father returned to the doctor’s office. ‘That pre- 
‘scription has only made the baby worse; its mouth is now full of 
sores.” Upon inquiry it developed that the father had taken home 
commercially prepared salad dressing, instead of olive oil! As Dr. . 
Ruth Wheeler has aptly said in the Red Cross Textbook on Nutri- | 
tion, “It is not what is.in the menu but what ‘is. in the child that . 
counts.”” It is not always easy to find out “what isin the child.” In 
a certain. public school there was a girl who was very much under- 
weight. She insisted that she did not eat candy. - Only a visit to her. 
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home revealed the fact that the girl was given twenty-five cents a week - 
for school supplies. Confronted with this fact; the child confessed to 
using all the money for candy. Without the home contact the solu- 
tion of the problem was impossible. The nutritionist must be one 
who knows not only the science of nutrition, but also the workings of — 
the human mind, and the kinds of lives people are actually leading. 
She cannot have preconceived notions about this. A teacher of a 
public school class was asking the children what they had for break- 
fast. One boy said, “Baked beans,” but the teacher promptly replied, | 
“Oh no, you didn’t. Nobody has beans for breakfast.” Her train- 
ing was still far from complete; shé was judging by her own social 
conventions with regard to a breakfast menu. 

_ Nutrition work is slow, like all other kinds of education, but its 
fruits are lasting. In a survey of the results of work at the Mul-. 
berry Health Center made by the New York A. I. C. P.* some years 
ago, 282°cases. were studied for improvement in food habits. At 
the beginning of the case studies all except 63, or 22 per cent, had 


; _ more than three, and 20, or 7 per cent, had more than two of the food 


habits which the nutritionists were trying to combat. At the end of 
the case studies, 255, or 90.5 per cent, had reduced these bad habits 
to three or less, and 206, or 73 per.cent, to two or less. One hundred 
fifty-six children had more than four of the undesirable habits at 
the beginning and only eight had more than four at the end of the 
case studies. The progress of 48 children was followed for a year 
after their cases were closed. Of these, 37 children were still well 

nourished, and only 7 had reverted to their former state. Insuffi- 
~ cient income was usually the cause of their backsliding, 


One boy who did not gain at the time of instruction because of insufficient income 
in the family became so impressed with the value of being in good condition that 
when he did gain—one and one-half years later—he wrote to the Health Center to 
tell-the worker who had tried to help him that he was at last the proud possessor 
of the coveted extra pounds. While conditions for this boy—like many another—had 

been such that he could not gain at the time instruction was being given, he had 
caught the right spirit and seized the opportunity when it came.’ 


One of the results which we expect to get from nutrition care is 
better resistance to infection, through better quality of all the body 


* Gillett, Lucy H.- Adapting Nutrition Work to a Community. Publication No. 134, New York 


' Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 1924. 
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tissues. The réle of vitamin A in hie connection is now well estab- 
lished. It is our task to see that throughout life this vitamin. is 


regularly and liberally provided. The beginnings of tuberculosis are 


in early childhood. Sherman and Burtis* have shown in an animal 
colony the greater susceptibility to infection of animals deprived of __ 


vitamin A for a period immediately after weaning and then put back 
on an adequate diet, as compared with those fed the better diet regu- 


larly throughout growth. They say: 


Taking account of the relative lengths of the rat and. ae Siti life cycle, and 
of the similarity of nutrition in the two species, this is an. indication of the differences 
of incidence of infection to be expected among children of around 10 and 12 years, 


“resulting from differences in the way they were fed before they. were. three years old. 


Health and happiness depend in large measure on good digestion. 
Not only are regularity of meals and care as to the way. food is pre- 


| pared important; McCarrison has for years stressed the importance | 
~ of vitamin B in removing vague digestive disturbances which cut down 
- efficiency. without receiving much conscious attention. Their preva- 

- lence is attested by such slogans as “Morning mouth—Everybody has. 
- it!” Fortunately this is an exaggeration, but many who are afflicted | 
could be relieved. Fletcher and Graham‘ of the University of Toronto, . 


have recently shown such changes in the human alimentary tract under 
high vitamin B feeding as McCarrison had previously: demonstrated 
in the case of monkeys. Examination of patients by means of the . 
X-ray has shown striking improvement in muscle tone, so important 


_ for the whole digestive process, including good appetite: _Morgan 


and Barry’s® experiment in feeding school children one and one-half 
ounces of wheat germ daily resulted in weight increases in the wheat 
germ group approximately three times as great as those in the 
control group. i : 

What is the value of a fine physique? It certainiy gives joy to the 
possessor and to all who behold him. . So far as it is in our power to 


give it, is not this part of the birthright of every child? Then we 


®Sherman; H. C. and Burtis, M. P.° “Vitamin A in Relation to Growth and to Subsequent 
Susceptibility to Infection.” - Proceedings of the Society for Experimental Biology and Medicine, 
Vol. 25 (1928) pp. 649-656. . 

“Fletcher and Graham. . “Large Bowel in Chronic Arthritis." American Journal of Medical 
Sciences, Vol. 179 (1930), P. 94. 

5 Morgan, A. F.. and Barry, M. M. “Underweight Children: Increased Growth Secured 
Through the Use of. Wheat Germ.” American Journal of Diseases of Children, Vol. 39 (1930), 
PP- 935-947- 
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must stamp out rickets, the cause of so many contracted chests and of . 

'_ inferior growth in height. The records of Vassar College show that 
the girls of this generation surpass in height by nearly two inches 
those of thirty years ago. Japanese children in the United States 
are taller than those in Japan. American children of Russian Jewish 
immigrants are often four to five inches taller than their parents. No- 
“single factor accounts for this better growth, of course, but in the last 
analysis it is due to better nutrition, and, so far as stature is.concerned, 
skeletal growth is of prime significance. 

As we. eradicate rickets, we also improve the teeth. This in turn © 
improves health and appearance. May Mellanby’s® exhaustive studies 
show in detail how plenty. of calcium, phosphorus, and vitamin D in 
early life both before and after birth, determines the perfection of 
the tooth structure and the development of the jaw which prevents 
mal-position and mal-occlusion. ‘They also give new evidence of the” 

‘value. of vitamin A for supporting soft tissues. Our control of 
tooth health has also been increased by the knowledge that liberal 
supplies of vitamin C are essential for hardness and integrity of the 
dentine as well as for the health of the gums. This means. need of 
further quantitative control of the diet.. An interesting instance is 
furnished by Boyd, Drain, and Nelson’ who found in a hospital study 
that caries could be arrested when the diet was carefully supervised, 
but became active when-the children were again left to their own 
choice of food. They say: 


Even when children’s menus are carefully planned, the foods that the child eats 
may be. considerably different from those prescribed. Unless supervised, the child’s 
diet will be governed by his food preferencés, and foods which are not liked will not 
be eaten. This was well illustrated by the orthopedic patients whose caries became 
active after strict supervision of feeding was discontinued. It was even more evident 
in three of the preschool group who were members of the same family.. The mother ; 

- assured us at the outset of the study that her children were receiving essentially the 

diet we were recommending, yet they had active caries. She admitted, however, that 

she was not sure how much of the food she served was actually being eaten by the 

children. After keeping a careful record of their intake under the new regimen for 

two weeks and noting a substantial gain in weight of each child during that period, 

. she volunteered the information that her children were. now eating all the foods on 
the menu, whereas previously they obviously were not. 





———————— 


® Meilanby,.May. “Diet and the Teeth.”- Part I, No. 140; Part II, No. 153. Special Report 
Series. Medical Research Council of Great Britain (1929-30). 
™ Boyd, J. -D., Drain, C. L. and Nelson, Martha. V. “Dietary Control’ of. Dental Caries,” 
'. American Journal of Diseases of Children, Vol. 38 (1929), pp.-721-725. 
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_ The nursery school demonstrates that an adequate diet of whole- 
some, simply cooked food, taken day after day.by whole groups of 


children, brings steady progress in. health and growth.- But as yet 


most mothers cannot. have the service we are giving in our best nurs- 


ery schools. There are hundreds of thousands that must be sought 
out in their homes. The Child’s Bill of Rights is for every child. 


Each community has its own task. How can it better conserve its 
childhood than by employing a nutritionist, who, with unremitting 


zeal and tact, will obtain the codperation of the mothers, show them - 


their children’s needs and how to meet them? 


_ After the Milbank Memorial Fund had concluded its demonstra- | 
_ tion in Cattaraugus County, New York, a pamphlet was issued, en- 


titled Improving the Dietary Habits of a Rural Community. In 
the introduction, Dr. Haven Emerson® wrote: 


_ For something less than five cents apiece each year, even a scattered rural and 
county population of approximately 74,000 persons can command the indispensable 
skill and direction of a professional nutritionist to study, plan, develop, put into 
effective. action, and supervise a scheme of food training to reach all the people. . . . 


We are easily convinced by Miss Odell’s conservative and well-supported record of 


experience that a nutritionist, a trained professional expert in the selection and use 
of foods for the best of health at all ages, should be a permanent member of. the 


. staff of the county health officer and‘of that of the superintendent of schools of every . 
community capable of supporting full-time officers in these. positions.. Such a’ 


nutritionist, on a whole or. part-time basis, might well be shared .as to salary and 


-services by the educational and health departments. She is undoubtedly necessary as 


a member of the supervising staff of any public or private visiting or public health 
nursing organization. 

School principals, teachers, and. parents alike need her help in seeing that their 
common responsibility, the school child, grows in physical strength and fitness through 
the right selection of foods, at least as steadily and safely as it gains in knowledge 
and character by mental pabulum and social discipline. 


Our schools are developing a new social. aim in education—to 


help the child to do better the things he is already doing. One of. 


these things is to eat, and certainly it needs to be done better. All the 


school years are years.of physical development and therefore nutri- 


tionally critical. Children must learn how to maintain the efficiency 


of their own bodies through wise choice of food. ‘This can be accom- . 


plished only by an effective educational program. 


® Odell, R. M. -Improwing the Dietary Habits of a Rural Community. Milbank Memorial Fund, 
New ‘York, 1929. , 
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For the first time a representative of the Red Cross Nutrition 
Service has come this year to Teachers. College for the express: 
purpose of studying the development of the modern curriculum, 
and how nutrition is to be made an integral part. of that curricu- 
lum. .. The nutritionist must be .a teacher—a_ very up-to-date 
teacher. She must be trained in education as well as in nutrition and 

social service. The present generation of school teachers, many of » 
them eager to help, are impotent because they have no nutrition 
knowledge. The nutritionist cannot help them unless she speaks their 
language. .Miss Schuman, now Director of the Red Cross Nutrition 
' Service, shared when a student at Teachers College in some of our 
earliest attempts to teach nutrition to children. The past few years 
we have had an exceptional opportunity to work in one of .our city 
schools with the fifth and sixth grades. The program has been de- 
scribed.” I think the spirit of the children is exemplified by these let- 


_ ters written-by two sixth graders after half-year’s study of vitamin A. 
I Rien 
All the children in 6B have been together since 5A, and all have studied a great 
many lessons together. We. studied vitamin A in 6A, and it’s most interesting of all. 
Milk contains vitamin A which: is found chiefly in the cream. We-tried this experi- 
ment on a pair of:rats. We fed two pairs milk with the vitamin in it, and the other 
pair we fed milk with vitamin A taken out. .The results were that the rats that 
didn’t get vitamin A were underweight and grew skinny. The others were playful. 
‘These are the foods that contain as much vitamin A as a glass of milk: Three leaves 
of spinach, one inch of carrot, 34 of cup of peas, one banana and a half. One 
_ good vitamin A luncheon is: one apple, ‘one plate of pea soup, one or two slices of 
buttered bread.- A good vitamin A breakfast is a good plate of cereal, one orange 
- and one glass of milk. A good vitamin A supper is a plate of spaghetti with tomatoes 
or butter, one glass of milk or two tangerines. We have made up a slogan in 6A. 
_. It goes like this—Sunshine + Calcium + Calories + Vitamin A-+ Vitamin C= 
: Health, a ; 
; Il 
Have you ever tried a good “vitamin A lunch?” By a good vitamin A lunch I 
‘mean some cream of carrot soup, a sandwich with cheese on whole wheat bread and 
butter and a glass of milk. In the cream of carrot soup. the carrots contain vitamin 
_Avand the cream also. The cheese contains vitamin A also. Some spinach and eggs 
and celery are good too. The spinach contains vitamin A and so does the celery 
because all green leaves are good for us. The carrots are the best I think because’ 
a little piece of carrot contains as much vitamin A.as there is in one glass of milk. 
Now that I have told you about a vitamin A lunch I hope you will try one: 


* Rose, M.S. “A Five-Year Study of Nutrition Teaching in the Fifth and Sixth Grades of the 
Elementary Schools.”: Teachers College Record, Vol. 31 (1930), pp. 733-754- 
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The last remark is the essence of. the whole thing. The children 


have seen for themselves the results of good and bad feeding and 
have learned how to put their knowledge, to practical use in ways — 
‘which are within their own power. As one boy wrote, “When I go . 
_home and tell my father and mother these things, they say it is all’. 


nonsense. But I hope they will soon come to believe.” That boy- 
knows-he is right because he has learned by experience.. As yet few 


~ homes are able to reénforce the nutrition teaching of the school. So _ 
‘adult education is an essential. part of every community program and - 
_ study of local conditions must determine nutrition teaching. 


We might now make a new child’s bill of nutrition rights: 


; 1. Every child has a right to be nutritionally wellborn. 


2. Every child has a right to the best development which his biological erie 
‘makes possible, and nutrition is a controlling factor. 


me Every child has a right to nutrition knowledge which will enable him to conserve 


his own health and eventually that of his children. 


The Red Cross can reach every community, every home, every . 
individual. It is naturally and inevitably concerned with health, and 
hence with nutrition. It has already taken its place of leadership in 


_ this field.. It has done outstanding pioneer work in developing the 
nutritionist—a new type of educator. .We hope that nutrition will 
be a Red Cross responsibility until every community has ‘ts nutrition 
service as part of community education (which is the life of democ- 
racy), trained in the science of ‘nutrition, the art of feeding, and the. 


art of persuading people to act on knowledge which is for their | 


| best good. 


A quotation from the Red Cross Courier" is a fitting conclusion : 


In. order to get the best résults, the nutrition work should be in the hands of one - 
whose entire attention is devoted to it. and who is thoroughly trained in both the 
science and the art of ‘so planning and arranging the food supply of the individual, . 
family, or school, that the total food intake will contribute to optimal nutrition. .. . 


‘If we could make our present: knowledge of food values and of the ways in which 
.. different foods supplement each other so clear and convincing and its application so 


simple that everyone would follow it.in the choice and use of food this would mark 


* one of the greatest advances. ... By right use of. food we may build up a better 


condition of nutrition and eka a higher degree of health than that which we have . 
hitherto regarded as adequate and normal. 


» Sherman, H.C. “The Relation of Nutrition to Health.” The Red Cross Courier; February, 
1925, Vol. IV,.p. 7. 








“AGE VERSUS INTELLIGENCE AS BASIS | 
FOR PREDICTION OF SUCCESS IN | 
HIGH SCHOOL 


By J. B. MALLER 
Institute of School Experimentation, Teachers College 


HE prediction of scholastic success is one of the outstanding edu- 
cational problems of to-day. In the high school, where attend- - 
ance is to a great extent voluntary, the problem of predicting the 
degree of success is particularly important. The general procedure _ 
at the present time is to admit everyone who applies, and to allow _ 
the student to choose a course of study, the wisdom of the choice . 
- being determined by his subsequent success or failure. This trial and 
error process is costly both for the student and for the community. 
._. In recent years attempts have been made to prognosticate at the | 
beginning of the high school.career the student’s probable success. 
Intelligence tests are often administered either previous to or imme-' 
diately: after graduation from the elementary school. The intelli- — 
gence score’ (mental age or intelligence quotient) is then used to- 
predict the child’s scholastic success in high school. . Such prediction 
is based on the correlation between scholastic achievement and 
intelligence. 
It is a. matter of common observation that acceleration in school 
..is related to ‘intelligence; that children young for their grade are 
brighter, and those old for their grade duller, than their classmates. 
This age-grade status is usually distributed on a scale ranging from 
extreme retardation through normal progress to extreme acceleration. 
The purpose of this. research was to determine the relationship be- 
tween age-grade status and scholastic success of high school students. 


. ve investigation aimed to. answer the following questions: 


. What is the correlation between age at entrance to, or age at 
4 woh i from, high school and the average of all marks obtained 
throughout the four years of high school; and to what extent can. 


_ scholastic success in high school be predicted from age-grade status? 
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2. Yew does this prediction compare. with that based on an ‘intelli- 


gence test? In other words, how does the correlation between intelli- 


gence and scholarship compare with the correlation between age-grade 


“status and scholarship? (As we dealt with high school seniors, the 
' grade was constant, and aie artes age became itself a measure of. 


age-grade status. ) | 
The measure of scholastic success used in the present ‘research was 


rather comprehensive, as it was based on the average of marks ob- 


tained in all courses during the four years of high school, each mark . 
being transmuted into a standard score. 


‘DATA 


The-data for this research were gathered by the Institute of School 
Experimentation at Teachers College, Columbia University.* ‘The 


-complete records were obtained for 34 classes of high school seniors. 


Table I gives the number of cases used in this study. 








‘’ TABLE I 
Numser or Hicu Scnoor Sentors Stuprep, sy City AND 
ScHOOL 
_Crry . ScnootL ~ | Numer 
Springfield, Mass. .:........... Central > oF 
Springfield, Mass. .:......:....| Commerce |_| © 927 
Springfield,.Mass. ........ wesoe| echnical. .| ° sss 
rf See ae ....| General: - 1,567 
Sacramento, Calif.: ;:.....:..:.. _ Sacramento 535 
St. Louis, Mo. ...........5.45. Cleveland 1,205 
Toras ..... aah copie aes ee 

















For ode of £,783 high. school seniors we obtained the records 


of age (at entrance and at. graduation), quotient, and all marks ~~ 
obtained in .the various subjects taken during the four years of high . : 


school: In order to make the marks comparable, ey were trans- 


muted into standard scores. 


1 The writer is indebted to Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, Director of the institute of School Experimenta- _ 
tion, for making the data available, to Mr. J. 5. Gamble, and to Dr. mess Zubin for many 
valuable suggestions. 
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As age of high school graduates is one of the most relevant vari-. 


ables in our study, we shall first present, in Table II, the means and 
standard deviations of age at graduation for each of our six schools; . 

















TABLE II 
Ace aT GRADUATION IN SIx Hicu ScHOOLs 
CENTRAL | COMMERCE Tecumcat Ganenas. SACRAMENTO |CLEVELAND| — ToTAL 
Mean| 18.07 18.18 18.34 | 18.15 “aB.a4 17.41 38.00 
$. D. 1.03 1.04 1.07 1.09 1.14 0.94 
V 5.70 5.72 5.83 | 6.00 6.29 5.40 
N | 997 927 552 | 1,367 s3s | 14205 | 5,783 



































For our total population the average age at graduation from high 
school was 18.00, the standard deviation was 1.44, and the coefficient 
of variation was 8.00. 

Table II reveals marked differences in the average as well as in the 
variability of age at graduation: The average age at Technical High 
School of Springfield, for example, was 18.34, while at Cleveland . 
High School of St. Louis the average graduate was 17.41 years old, 
a‘ difference of approximately one year. The latter school had also, 
the lowest S. D. of age, 0.94, and a V. of 5.40, while the Sacramento 
School had an S. D. of 1.14, and a V. of 6.29, a difference of .2 in 
standard deviation, and 0.89 in coefficient of variation. 

Discrepancies in age were also found among the groups following 
‘different courses of study. Thus within each school, the graduates of 
the college-preparatory curriculum were youngest; the graduates of 
the commercial curriculum were next in order of age, and the gradu- 
ates of the industrial, business, and vocational curricula were oldest. 
These differences in age at graduation are probably due to the 

differences in intelligence of the students following the various courses 
— of study since, as will be shown later, intelligence is definitely cor- 
related with age at graduation. 
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INTELLIGENCE AND SCHOLARSHIP 


In this study were included only those cases for which we hada 


record of intelligence quotients, based on standard intelligence tests? 


and a record of scholarship in high school based on all marks obtained ~ 
in the various subjects of study. As different intelligence tests. were 

used in. the several schools and different methods were employed in 
obtaining and. expressing scholarship, the relationship between these 


. two variables was worked out separately for each of the six schools. 


Table III indicates the type of intelligence tests used, the means, 


‘standard deviations, and coefficients of variation. 









































TABLE Ill 
MEASURES OF INTELLIGENCE 
ScHOOL tee Usep Monn S. D.- Vv N 
aor Terman 109.88 10:95 9.96 997 
Commerce me Terman 102.09 10.62 | 10.40 927 
| Technical .;...... Terman | 105.07 10.26 - 9.76 552 
General " waxes - - Otis “109.61 15.95 14.55 1,567 
Cleveland ....... Terman 108 .87 12.57 II 54, 1,205 
| err Otis and Terman | 107.69 | 13,20 12.26 5, a 











Table III indicates that the schools differed considerably from 
one another in average and variability of intelligence, even where the 
same intelligence test was used. 

The scores of scholarship were in each case based on the grades 
obtained by a student in all subjects taken throughout the stay in 
high school. Different methods, however, were used in expressing 
the final score of scholarship.. In General the score was the child’s - 
rank in his graduating class. In Central and Commerce, the marks 


? The intelligence records of the Sacramento school were point scores on the Otis S. A. (with en 


average of 45.14 and an S.D. of 10.0). They were therefore eliminated from all correlations with 
intelligence. 
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_of A, B, C, and D were given the values of 4, 3, 2, and 1, respectively. 
In Technical and Cleveland, the scholarship was expressed as a 
‘percentage (A = 100, B= 90, etc.). In order to make these scholar- 
ship scores comparable, we classified the scores of each school into 
13 groups ranging from about 3 S. D: below the mean to approxi- 

- mately 3 S. D. above the mean in average marks. Table IV presents 

the means, and standard deviations of these measures of scholarship. 











TABLE IV 
Measures OF SCHOLARSHIP 
ScHOOL MEAN 8. D. N 
Central .....: eeemel 7.82 3.23 997 
Commerce ..........: 7.85 2.90 927 
_ 5.02 2.13 552 
EES pee 5.93 2.59 1,567 
Cleveland ........... 7.23 2.39 1,205 
eee 6.84 2.94 5,248 




















RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AGE AND INTELLIGENCE 


Before analyzing the relative predictability of scholarship from age 
and from intelligence, it was necessary to ascertain the relationship 
between these last two variables. Of course, the correlation between 
_age and intelligence quotient is spurious, for the latter is the ratio of — 
mental to chronological age.* As we were interested only in the degree 
to which age can be substituted for intelligence in the prediction of 
scholarship and not in the intrinsic relationship between brightness and 
_.age, the above spuriosity is of no consequence. Table V presents the 
correlations between age and intelligence for five schools. 

As shown in Table V, the correlation between age and I. Q. for 
‘high school seniors is about .53. This indicates a considerable degree 
of independence between the two variables. The coefficient of aliena- 
tion is V1 —.53*==.848. Intelligence could hardly be predicted 


* The intelligence tests wete given at the time of entrance to high school. 
of the I.Q., the age of 16 was used asthe upper limit. 
16 on entrance to high school. 


In the computation 
There were only a few cases older than 
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— | | - TABLEV' - eetipe: 
. ; ge } ‘CorreLaTion BETWEEN AGE AND INTELLIGENCE 
7 
ScHOOL © t P. E. N. 
; 
EE ccdscaces eae}) $272 :02. - 997 
Commerce ......... —.5627° 02 927 
| Technical 2....... - — .4724 02 552 
GE <5 s'enesesnes — .4859 OI 1,567 
Cleveland :.:.....:] . —:5775 .O1 1,208 
ee ae —.5251 OI 5,248 
_ 
\ 
tt .\. == AVERAGE OF s 
N SCHOOLS 
I a, ‘ 
in —-— TRENTON 
ee: we — ST. LOUIS 
T ~ 
us. \ ==: AVERAGE OF 3 
E \ SPRINGFIELD 
Wd. \ SCHOOLS 
L 
L 19 . 
I 106 . 
G 103 . 
E 0. 
N 
oT. 
Cc 
7 ” . 
ou. 
88 ; , , . ' : R ; , ; ; 
16.0 165 17.0 its 180 8.5 190 19.5 20.0 205 t1.0 2.35 
AGE 
Ficure 1. Intetticence sy AGE For 5,248 Hic Scnoor Seniors 
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TABLE VI 
INTELLIGENCE BY AGE FoR 5,248 Hicu Scoot Senrors 
ater: ; an 
SPRING- SPRING- SPRING- St. Louis | Trenton | AVERAGE 
FIELD FIELD FIELD CLEVELAND} GENERAL OF 5 - 
; Tecunicat |; Centrat | Commerce . SCHOOLS 
AcE 
Tein Torin Toren Tome Ox 2 
16.0 .......| 122.00 122.52 114.38 125.40 127.00 122.26 -|- 
| ae | 113.84 122.02 113.27, 119.40 122.72 118.25 
Se cana 112.80 117.46 IIE.49 113.50 118.53 114.75 
ee 108.50 |. 112.60 105.59 109. 80 116.93 110.68 
ee 106.19 109.22 102.61 105.60 109.51 106.62 
En éwahes 103.60 107.36 98 . 46 102.50 105.75 103.53 
| Serer 100.73 102.38 96.44 97.40 | 101:38 99.66 
ES ee 99.52 102.29 93 .62 95.00 98.65 97.81 
| ae 98.12 93 .60 93.68 93.00 96:00 94.88 
aa 97.93 100.28 go .00 96.50 94.40 95.82 
| eae 97.80 96.50 88.88 98.00 93.86 95.00 
20.5 ...... 97.00 99.50 90. 86 96: 80 94.00 95.63 











from age for a given individual. When groups are considered, how- 
ever, the relationship becomes of more consequence. Figures 1 and | 
2and Table VI present the average intelligence by age for each school 
_ and for the total population. 

.. It will be noted that the same relationship between age and intelli- © 
gence exists in each of our schools. It breaks down only at the upper | 


age levels, above 20. The students in this group were probably not . - 


‘retarded, but had entered high school at a late age. For the high © 
school seniors between the ages of 16 and 20 the relationship is very. 
consistent and linear. 


AGE AND ABILITY GROUPS 


_ In Grover Cleveland high school in St. Louis the children were 
grouped at entrance into three ability groups, A, B, and C: Table VII 
shows the distribution of age among the graduates of each of those 
three groups. Intelligence was the main basis of grouping, but other 
factors, such as average mark in elementary grades, were also taken 
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into consideration. ‘The range of I. Q.’s was as follows: Group A, 
above I10; Group B, 100 to 110;.Group C, below roo. 




















TABLE VII mak 
- Ace aNp Apitiry GroupPInc IN GRovER Crevetanp Hicu Scuoot or Sr. Lous 
Asittry Groups 
AcE ToraL 

. a7 B Cc 

- 
BBD. onc ccwee de cececuces leas I ee 2 4 
ES See eee ere ree pre ."g 4 7 

EE ey ee ere ee I “ 3 8 12 
a ae ens 5 10 19 34 
EE Gh 4 Gk ae bes «6s canaedets 7 24 49 80 
Pchshatatsoesteeades 26 38 48 112 
0 eee eee | 58 72 63 193 
Dr ticahin as wes Keenan es aes 134° 92 49 275 
RG i aes TEA wes ee oes tbe 17! 74 13 258 
NE ia slits ackbWauuces 136 23 | 3 ' 162 
A Peer ee re 62 6 fe) 68 
OS pr ee 601 346 258 1,205 
OS abadats 17.11 17.23 18.35 17.41 
EE tb ocuakin padovaeesanes 0.74 0,85 0.84 ©.94 


























Table VII shows that there. was a small difference in age between 
Groups A and B. The difference was .12 of a year and 2.4 in terms 
of the S. D. of the difference. There was a marked difference, how- 
ever, between Groups B and C and between Groups A and C. . The 


difference between the former pair was 1.12 years. and between the 
latter, 1.24. In terms of their respective standard deviations the dif- 
ference of C-B was 16.1 and of C-A, 20.6. Seventy-six per cent of 


Group C reached or exceeded the median age of Group A and 71 
per cent of them reached or exceeded the median age of Group B. 
AGE AND SCHOLARSHIP. 


The graduates of each high school were divided into three groups 
on the basis of scholarship, the lower quartile, Q 1, the inter-quartile 
range, Q, and the upper quartile, Qs. (The measure of scholarship 
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_was the average mark obtained on all courses from students’ entrance 


to graduation.) The average age of each of the 3 groups was then. 


: computed. The means are given in Table VIII. 








. TABLE VIII 
AcE AND SCHOLARSHIP 

Scmece, ScHOLARSHIP| AVERAGE Dirrerences. | D/eD 

Group AGE In AGES | 
, Qi 18.707 Q1-Q 282 4.029 
General piste pawiiode aus es Q 18.425 QO -Q3.- .345 §.391 
Q3 18.080 Q1-Q3_—s..627 7.967 
Q1 18.721 Q1-Q 359 4.838 
a ere QO 18.362 | Q-Q3. .354 3.081 
Q3 18,008 Q1-Q3_—i. 713 7.166 
Qi 19.045 |.Qr-Q- .758 9.948 
CEG ak vusteubecadeuc Q 18.287 Q -Q3 _. .595 8.974 
| Q3 17.692 | Qr-Q3 1.353 | 16.400 
( : Q1 19.158 Q1-Q .408 3.961 
PP ere Q 18.750 | Q-Q3 851 9.180 
Q3 17.899 | Qi-Q3 1.259 | 11.593 
a Qi 18.745 | Qr-Q — .326 4.358 
NO 5 Saris a‘ ntrg winch Q 18.419 Q-Q3 .413 5.619 
Q3 18.006 | Q1-Q3  .739 8.593 























Table VIII indicates that within each one of the schools those of 


the upper quartile in scholarship were youngest, followed by those 


of the middle 50 per cent, while those of the lowest. quartile were 


oldest. These differences were consistent and statistically significant 
-in-each, one of the high schools studied.. There was an average of 
- about one year’s difference in age at graduation between the lower 


and the upper quartiles in scholarship. 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN AGE, INTELLIGENCE, AND SCHOLARSHIP 


We shall now turn to the consideration of the relationship between 


' intelligence and scholarship and between age.and scholarship, and 














ce 
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the prediction of scholarship from the other two variables. The 


~ correlations are presented in Table IX. It can be readily seen from 
_ Table IX that age correlates with scholarship to about the same 


degree as does intelligence.. The average correlation with age is 
even higher. The difference .0322 is 2.3 times its probable error. 


_ The average scholarship of high school students can be predicted as 
reliably from mere knowledge of the students’ ages as from knowl- © 
- edge of the students’ scores on an intelligence test. Figures 2 and 3 
and Tables X and XI show in detail the relationship that scholarship 


bears to intelligence and to age. Again we note that the relationship 


with age breaks down above the year 20. Excluding this small group 


of older students, scholarship seems to. have a more consistent rela- 
tion to age than to intelligence. 


























TABLE IX 
CoRRELATIONS BETWEEN SCHOLARSHIP, AGE, AND INTELLIGENCE 
Ace vs. SCHOLARSHIP INTELLIGENCE VS. SCHOLARSHIP 

ScHOOL 
r P. E. r P. E. 
EE i cwuncdbacwas — .3738 + .62 .3752 + .02 
Commerce ........... — .4809 + .02 © -3552 + .02 
pee —.3556 + .02 .2772 + °.03 
RE kn sais bua —:3542 + .O1 .4113 + .Or 
Cleveland ............ —.4155 + .O1 | 3999 + .o1 
AVERAGE .......-. > —.3960 + .O1 .3638 + .o1 

















The intelligence score may, of course, be used for different pur- 
poses, but for prediction of achievement and scholarship in high 
school it has no more value than age at entrance, which is really 
an index of scholastic progress.* . That this index: of progress itself 


“Practically all the students whose records were included in this study completed the high 
school course in four years. The. difference between age at entrance and age at graduation was 
therefore constant. In using Tables VI and XI for predicting the most likely intelligence quotients 
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does not depend entirely on intelligence, as measured by the intelli- 


gence tests, is seen from the fact that the correlation between age and 
intelligence is only —.5251, as was shown in Table V. 


IMPROVING THE RELIABILITY OF PREDICTION 


In view of the fact that correlation of scholarship with either age 


or intelligence is rather low, it is of little value for individual predic- © 


tion. These correlations are somewhat lower than that usually found 


- between the two variables, probably because of the restricted varia- 
bility of our population. Would predictions be improved if both 


age and intelligence were considered? In order to answer this ques- 


‘tion we computed the multiple correlation between scholarship. on 


one hand and age and intelligence on the other. Table XII presents 


the partial and multiple correlations. 





and. scholarship scores from age at entrance, add 4 to the latter. Thus for a student whose age 
at entrance to high school was 12, the average 1.Q. was 122.3 and the average score of scholarship 


‘twas 8.7 while for those who entered high school at the age of 15, the average I1.Q. was 99.6 and 
' the average score of scholarship, 5.6. 
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TABLE X 
ScHOLARSHIP BY INTELLIGENCE FOR 5,248 Hicn Scnoot ‘Senrors 
Sprinc- | Sprinc- | Sprinc- | AVERAGE 
I. Q. GENERAL | CLEVE-. FIELD FIELD FIELD or ALL 
LAND. Tecu- '|Commerce| Central | ScHoois 
NICAL 
MP oncweaest as 9.6 11.5 
Ae er 11.8 sae nes eee eas 
De pasasine necks 8.1 10.5 7.0 10.0 11.5 9.4 
eee 10.1 7 * 9.5 7.7 7.9 
eee oe tae 6.7 8.8 9.0" 9.7 8.6: 8.6 
DUE Sheees 5k cewen 7.6 8.6 6.3 9.0 8.1 7.9 
ty a 7.9 6.2 7.4 6.8 «6.9 
DP aseintcv ins os 6.9 7-4 5.2 6.9 | eo 6.3 
i arereerree 6.8 6.7 4.7 5.9 5.5 5.9 
Ae ee 5.8 5.0 5-9 -| . §:0 5.6 
ae 6.1 4.5 5.5 4.9 5-3 
80 Riga ti eo 6.0 5.8 4.6 4.8 4.4 5.1 
TABLE XI 
ScHOLARSHIP BY AGE FOR 5,248 HicH Scuoo. Sentors 
SPRING- SPRING- Sprinc- | St. Lours AVERAGE 
AGE FIELD FIELD FIELD Cieve- |.GENERAL |: oF ALL 
TeEcu- CENTRAL Com- LAND SCHOOLS 
NICAL MERCE 
ED siitcatnerd aide sia 12.0 9.5 5.5 9.3 7-5 8.7 
DE eda whveeneh 11.6 8.2 7.4 8.0 7.2 8.5 
err. 10.3 8.5 8.3 7.4 6.9 8.3 
eee. | 10.3 8.2 7.2 7.0 6.8 7.9 
| SESE Peres | 9.5 7.3 6.5 5.9 5.9 7.0 
| RES Pe ee | g.1 7.2 6.1 5.3 5.8 6.7 
Di csnanes cede | - 88 5.5 5.1 3.9 4.8 5.6 
| Ree | 8.3 5.2 4.6 4.2 4.3 5.3 
Pe shasdcd6ennt o.9 4.3 4.5 2.8 4.7 4.8 - 
er 8.2 4.2 5.2 3.8 3.5 4.9 
Bar |. 8.5 3.0 4.7 os a 4.9 
RD Wiveai Wine ciows 8.5 4.5 4.1 3.2 3-9 4.5 
l 
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AGE INTELLIGENCE AGE SCHOLARSHIP 
ScHOOL SCHOLARSHIP ScHOLARSHIP | INTELLIGENCE AcE + 
INTELLIGENCE AcE SCHOLARSHIP. | INTELLIGENCE 
CONSTANT _ Constant CONSTANT 
ND bu kabs one kad — .2237 2263 — .4498 . 4287 
| Commerce .;....... -—:3654 .1169 — .4848 4863 
, error "=. 2652 .1326 —.4178 3765 
General ........ a as — .1943 2942 — . 4004 .4478 
Cleveland .......... — .2461 2146 — .4926 .4591 
AVERAGE ...-..... — .2590 .2250 —:4490 4365 
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TABLE XII 


PARTIAL AND MuLTIPLE CORRELATIONS 
BetTween ScHOLARSHIP, AGE, AND INTELLIGENCE 












































Table XII indicates that the multiple correlation of. scholarship | 
with age and intelligence is higher than the correlation with either 
one of the two latter variables. 


SUMMARY 


Scholastic success in high school can. be predicted from age at en- 
trance with as much reliability as from intelligence based on a stand-: 


ard intelligence test. In neither case is the correlation high enough 
-. for individual prediction, but it may be useful for the purpose of. 
~ classification. 


_-In view of its immediate accessibility age at entrance to high school : 


‘may be used as a substitute for an intelligence test in educational 


guidance. Where there is reason to believe that classification on the 


‘basis of intelligence will create discord and resentment on the part 


of parents and pupils, the grouping of high school freshmen on the 


_basis of age should be particularly desirable. 


Such classification on the basis of age would result in groups homo- 
geneous in physiological and social traits to a greater degree than 
classification on the basis of intelligence tests. 
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NEEDED STUDIES IN THE FIELD OF 
EDUCATIONAL GEOGRAPHY 


By DeFOREST STULL 
Associate in Geography, Teachers College 


WN THIS article, the writer wishes to confine himself to the first - 

JL nine grades of the public schools. For convenience these grades 

_ will hereafter be referred to as the elementary schools, recognizing at. 

the same time that the modern tendency is to regard the seventh, 

~ eighth, and ninth grades as belonging to the junior high schools. 

“During the last ten years the foundations for the teaching and 

learning of the elementary school subjects have changed from ex- 

perience and. opinion to experiment and science. This is true par- — 

_ ticularly of the subjects of reading, arithmetic, handwriting, and spell- 
ing. It is true in part of language, but only to a small extent. of 
the subjects of history, geography, general science, art, home eco- 
nomics, and manual training.” Thus a psychologist, Professor Homer 
'B. Reed, of the University of Pittsburgh, in his book, The Psychology 
of the Elementary School Subjects, sums up the situation. In other 

-words, progress has been made in the scientific study of the tool 
subjects for educational purposes, but there has been very little ad- 
vance along this line in the content subjects, including geography. It 

_ seems to the writer that it is about time for geographers to recognize 

this situation and do what they can to find.a remedy. Nothing would 

_-do more to bring about increased recognition of our subject among 
- leaders in the educational world than a few quantitative studies based 

upon careful research. 

-. In justice to a few research workers in educational geography 
and a few schools where research work is offered, it should be stated 
that Professor Reed’s book was copyrighted in 1927. Since that 
time a number of studies, mostly in the form of master’s theses, have 

been made, but they are not generally known to the educational public. 

They will undoubtedly be made known in the 1933 Yearbook on 

Geography. of the National Society for the Study of Education. 
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~ How often are we asked such perplexing questions as the follow- 
ing: “What do children in the elementary schools need to know about 
geography in order to be good citizens and to: become better citi- 
zens?” “Just what are the fundamental laws of geography ?” or 
“Can geography point to broad generalizations, large. conceptions, 
and fundamental principles, such as one finds in physics, chemistry, 
and the other sciences?” Again, “What should be the grade place- 
ment of curriculum materials in geography?” or “Why is there so 
much: confusion in regard to what should constitute grade school - 
geography?’’ Also, “What are the learning difficulties involved in 
the study of geography in the various grades?’ Many other ques- 
tions will occur to the educational geographer, but if we are perfectly 
honest with ourselves, we will be obliged to answer, “On the whole, 
we do not know!’’ True, we may express opinions, oftentimes based 
upon wide experience, but we cannot produce'the evidence. Our state- 
ments still remain opinion. 


Let us take up some of these problems in detail. Consider the 
first one, ““What do children in the elementary schools need to know 
about geography in order to be good citizens and to become better 
citizens ?’’ We have no direct answer to this question based upon 
evidence. Nothing short of an objective analysis of social and psy- 
chological needs will enable us to solve this problem... Such studies 
would require a great amount of time and money. They would ex- 
tend over a period of many years. Still, they need to be made. 
Curriculum making is a costly and continuous process but absolutely 
necessary if we are to realize economy in education. Have we ex- 
amples in other subjects of what needs to be done in our own field? 
We have. - In spelling, studies of words used in written composition 
have been made by Anderson, Ayers, Chancellor, and others; counts 
of the words used in reading materials have been made by Eldridge, 
Starch, and Thorndike. Out of these studies have developed our 
modern spellers and Thorndike’s Teacher’s Word Book, followed by 
Horn’s A Basic Writing Vocabulary. No author of modern readers 
and spelling books can afford to ignore the findings of these objec- 
_ tive studies of social needs. 

Other researches of this nature, dealing with the social uses of the 
subject in question and with the extent to which it is needed by society, 
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_ have been made in a number of fields. In the field of arithmetic such 
studies: have been made by Jessup, Mitchell, Moore, Thorndike, Wil- 
son, Wise, and Woody. In the same way, do we not need a careful, © 
scientific, objective analysis of the uses of geography as revealed by 
a study of the conversations of children and-adults, and of what they - 
read, such as newspapers, magazines, textbooks and other books, and. . 
reading materials of all kinds? 

Turn now to the second problem, ‘‘What are the fundamental prin. - 
ciples of geography? Can geography point to broad generalizations, 
large conceptions, and well-established laws such as one finds in. - 
‘physics, chemistry, and the other sciences?’ There probably are such - 
laws, but have they been carefully formulated? Ridgley, in Geographic 
- Principles, has undoubtedly given us the best examples of such: 
formulations. This brings us to the problem of objectives. Before 
very much can be accomplished in geography, there must be a more 
careful formulation of objectives, stated in terms of knowledge-or - 
information, habits or skills, and attitudes or appreciations. Certainly | 
objectives should be stated largely in terms of subject matter. This 
is where our “Principles of Geography” come into play. Think of © 
the value to teachers of having a number of laws formulated for 
them as valuable as one stated by Dr. Ridgley, namely, “Cities tend 
to develop wherever there is a break in transportation.” Just how - 
this formulation could be accomplished has been shown by Dr. Gerald 
S. Craig in the field of elementary science.. The following quotation. 
is from “Research in Science: Teaching,” written by Professor S. R.. © 
Powers for the January, 1929 number of the TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Recorp. This article could profitably be read by every teacher of 
geography. 


Recent studies have made significant contributions to the definition of the 
objectives-of science and to.the means to their accomplishment. As part of his 
course of study project carried out in connection with the. Horace’ Mann 

- School, Dr. G. S. Craig submits a list. of objectives which guided him in the 
selection of content for the elementary school. His list was compiled from 
extensive analytical study and evaluated by educated laymen. .The statements 
were distributed on mimeographed sheets and the judges were asked to rate | 
them on a scale ranging on the one hand from those of which they would be 
loath to be ignorant to those on the other hand which they considered of 
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little significance to men in. their. respective walks of life. The following 
- statements are among those which received high ratings: 
‘The universe, including the earth, is very old. 
The surface of the earth has not always had its present appearance and is. 
constantly changing. 
All life has evolved from simple forms. 
Species have survived because by adaptations and adjustments they have 
become fitted to conditions under which they live. 
Some. others such as the following which are descriptive of the echentific 
attitudes also. received high ratings: 
' Man’s conception of truth changes. 
Hypothesis has a function in science. 
_ Much knowledge remains to be revealed. 


There needs to be an extension of this same technique to the field 


of geography to show what it has contributed and can contribute to 


the development. of our civilization. It might first of all involve a 
careful, analytical study of the writings of the leaders in geography, 
ancient and modern, to discover and formulate these larger concep- 
tions so that they may be stated in terms of objectives: As a sample 
of what the writer has in mind, consider Ellen Churchill Semple’s 
book, The Influences of Geographic Environment. Submit the list 
thus compiled from many subject matter authorities to our leading 
geographical specialists and-educated laymen for ranking according 
to value. The list of objectives secured in this way might be checked 


against the questions which children ask concerning. geographical 


matters. 

Consider another one of our problems, “What should be the grade 
placement of curriculum materials in geography?’ What confusion 
here exists! ‘There are four-year courses of study and there are 


_hine-year courses of study. In one course they try to accomplish a 


certain thing in Grade 6; in another course, an entirely different thing 
is attempted. For what reason? The personal opinions of the com- 
pilers only. It seems unfortunate that the geographers of the United 


States cannot tentatively agree upon, let us. say, a six-year course of 


‘study in geography running from the third grade through the eighth 
grade, the grade placement of materials to be determined, partially 
at least, by carefully controlled experimentation. 

For this experimental work, we would of course have to be guided 
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by the educational psychologists.. Professor Harold Rugg, in an 

article in the Journal of Educational Psychology entitled “Curricu- 

lum Making,” has the following to say about the problem of grade 
placement which here confronts us: 

To this day, however, there has been no systematic,.-controlled and. 
measured experimentation designed deliberately to solve these problems of 
‘grade -placement. [He was writing about high school algebra but the same-. 
condition applies to geography.].. .. This problem [grade placement. of 
materials] can be attacked directly and experimentally. All that is required 
is to teach the same operations to‘a large number of pupils in several adjacent - 
grades, say VI, VII, VIII, and IX, if tradition has already placed the ma- - 
terial in Grade IX: The facts of the pupils’ intelligences and their attain- 
ments can be determined objectively.. That the experiment is difficult is not 
a sufficient reason for neglecting. it. Its importance is paramount.. The 
science of education has developed a technique which is adequate for its’ 
solution. 


In spite of the fact that it takes two or three years to complete 
one experiment, the work. is important enough to justify the ex- | 
penditure of time and money. 

Lastly we come to the hardest problem of all, “What are the learn- 
ing difficulties involved in the study of geography in the various © 
grades?” Noone knows. Very few studies have been made.. “How _ 
can these large conceptions and desirable attitudes and habits be ac- 
quired?” ‘There are no extended answers as yet. What kinds of 
reading difficulties occur in fourth grade geography? What diffi- 

culties does a fifth grade child have with map interpretations? How 
_may these difficulties be overcome most economically? The answers 
to these. and other learning difficulties in geography are not available 
and there is great need for those who are trained in educational psy- 
chology to coéperate for their solution with those who are trained in: 
geography. 
In the formulation of the point of view as expressed in this article, | 
the writer wishes to acknowledge a deep indebtedness to the follow-.- 
ing sources for ideas and inspirations: 

The Scientific Movement in Education, by James E. Russell. 
Teachers College. 1926. 

“Research in Science Teaching,” by C. R. Powers.. TEACHERS 
COLLEGE REcoRD, Vol. 30, January, 1929. 
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Certain Techniques Used in Developing a Course of Study in 
Science for the Horace Mann Elementary School, by Gerald S. Craig. 
Bureau ‘of Publications, Teachers College, _ Columbia Vaarereny. 
192 
_, Sp of the Elementary School Subjects, by Homer B. Reed. 
Ginn and Company. 1927. | 
“Curriculum Making: What Shall Constitute the Procedure of Na- 


“tional Committees?” by Harold Rugg. Journal of Educational Psy- 


chology, Vol. 15, January, 1924. 











A CHALLENGE TO SECONDARY 
SCHOOL PRACTICE* 


By SAMUEL EVERETT 
Assistant in Research, Lincoln School 


T SEEMS possible to divide the processes of education into. two 
. major emphases: first, the process which includes the study of the 
child, child learning, abilities, individual differences, and interests; 


and second, a study of social life in its various aspects and the im- |. 


plications of the findings for the curriculum. The second of these 
two emphases, i.e., the study of social life and its implications, par- 
ticularly as these relate to the secondary school, will be considered 
in this article. ‘Three primary assumptions will be made, which may -. 
help: to clarify thinking relative to the relationship of society to the. 
secondary school. | 

First, it. seems apparent that education should prepare for life in © 
a changing world. . The phenomena of scientific changes are all about 
~ us, while changes in moral attitudes are equally apparent. 

Second, it seems clear that if formal education is to be really vital 
in the lives of individuals, it must have as its major aim the recon- 
struction of society. This involves, first of all, a description of in- 
dividual and group life as it actually goes on in our society. But it 
requires much more than this. It necessitates a thoroughgoing sur- 
vey of methods of dealing with the difficulties inherent in any social — 
. problem. 

The third assumption is that children at the junior and senior high . 
school levels are vitally interested in social problems and that they 
are able to consider them intelligently. ‘There are few objective data 
on this point. However, my own experience in teaching history and 
social studies for six-years in high schools has shown that this is true. 
This judgment has been strengthened by similar experiences of many 
_ other teachers. 

* Paper presented at the New York University Junior High School: Conference of March 13 
and 14, 1931. . 
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The present business depression offers a challenge to education to 
make a closer articulation between the school and society. It is es- 
pecially challenging in that many economists feel that it is not a pass- 
ing phenomenon but that a degree of unemployment and depression — 
_ in a certain number of industries is here to stay. Clinch Calkins’ 
~ study, Some Folks Won’t Work, shows the existence in even our 
~ recent boom years of around ten per.cent of unemployment in a typi- 

- cal industrial city like Philadelphia. The multiplication of modern 
inventions has produced what is being called “technological unem- 


_ ployment.” We are in the midst of a second industrial revolution. 





“The draught from a furnace produces steam—the steam runs a . 


_.turbine—the turbine runs the fan that makes the draught.” Paint 


guns, dial telephones, road construction machinery, dictaphones, and 
a host of other inventions are causing unemployment. 


If such current industrial problems are with us to stay, a major 


function of the school should be to train citizens who will be cogni- 
zant of such difficulties and able to undertake the remaking of the 
social order. Education for social reconstruction in our changing 
__ world should be.a major.aim. of formal education.. Following are a . 
number of facts in our economic life, in the sphere of government, in 
science, in esthetics, and in certain social problems which should be 
fundamentally dealt with by the school. 7 

In economics, in addition to the condition: of technological unem- 
ployment, we have a lack of balance between the supply of goods and 
the demand for goods. We have had a surplus of two hundred mil- 
lion bushels of wheat and, at. the same time, starvation in Arkansas. 
People making automobiles want more food, clothing, and various 
~ luxury goods, while people who are producing these commodities want 
more automobiles. Yet neither group is now able to procure more of 
what the other is capable of producing. We have an increasing num- 


ber of. sick industries: coal, textiles, farming. Even the automobile -: 


industry is experiencing lean years. 'We have the economic difficul- — 
ties of paying for past and future wars. These are a few of the eco- 
nomic problems with which the school must deal if it is to be a vital 
_ institution. — 3 | : 

- In the field of government the two major political parties vary 
little in their fundamental assumptions regarding government; their 
main interest lies either in keeping an established control or in get- 
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ting into power. The vote in the New York State Legislature on . 
whether the courts and bureaus in New York City should or should 
~ not be investigated shows clearly that the interest of both major’ 
political parties is more fundamentally centered on party politics than 
on honest government. Politics as a private business, the activities 
_ of ward bosses, precinct chiefs, party caucuses, the influence of lob- 
. bies, such as are depicted in Frank Kent’s Great Game of Politics— 
these are little understood by the average citizen. The need of 
independent voting and independent political action is not felt. 

Modern science. is remaking the world. The schools,. however; 
are by and large too much concerned with giving the techniques of 
such. specialized branchés of knowledge as physics or chemistry to_ 
attempt to examine the whole relationship of ‘science to the modern 
_world. The school should emphasize the need of an increasing use of 
scientific findings.and methods for bettering modern industrial condi- 
tions. _What can science do to lessen the congestion in cities? How 
can we prevent as well as cure nervous diseases? Can present infec- 
tious diseases be stamped out through social codperation and control? 
What are we going to do about the problem of mechanized warfare? 
In the field of esthetics we find that fine art is confined mainly to 
galleries, museums, and small groups of artists. We find that the 
fine arts represent a private preserve watched over by a limited 
group of experts whose eyes are upon the past, not on the present - 
or the future. We find comparatively little interest shown in the de- 
velopment of:a creative art interest which has as its major purpose the 
beautifying of our highly industrialized environment. We allow 
natural beauty: to be spoiled by the erection of signboards and road 
stands. We see millions of people living in hideous dwellings and. 
working in hideous factories. We have allowed art to be dominated 
by a narrow leisure class influence rather than by the vision of creating 
a really beautiful social order. 

There are a number of other basic social problems. which need fun- 
damental consideration, such as public opinion—what it is and how 
it is manipulated. There is the problem of bad news driving out the 
good, as is indicated by a change in journalism due to the impact 
of.the tabloid newspapers and so-called yellow journalism. There 
_is-the problem of advertising and its manipulation of such human . 


frailties as. shame, cupidity, vanity, and superstition, and the fun- _ 
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- damental. manipulation by advertisers of consumer interests and de-— 
sires. The ordinary consumer lives in'a wonderland of purchasable 
articles. The critical consumer’s attitude toward the real worth of 
an article is just about that of Alice in Wonderland, who said, “I 
can’t believe that.” ‘“Can’t you?” the queen (advertising agent) said 
ina pitying tone. —_ ‘again; draw a long breath and shut your 

eyes.” 

There is also the necessity of meeting the noobie of the Amer- 
icanization of ‘the immigrant, with the attendant problems of trans- 
ferred loyalties, slum life, and the establishment of compact foreign 
colonies in our cities; and the problem of the Negroes, of whom there 

-are.some eleven millions in the United States. There are the problems 
of the changing institution of the home, and the difficulties arising 
from urban living conditions. 

The. above survey of our social life i 1s: sbileiaie only illustrative 
of the nature of our society. It aims to point out the type of problem 
to be dealt with in any vital articulation between the school and 

‘society. : 

It would seem not to be untale at this point to ask what our Sciniial 
secondary school education is doing about such matters. A series 
..of studies reported in. the Sixth Yearbook. of the Department of 
_ Superintendence (1928) throws some light upon the situation. ‘These 
studies indicate that the typical high school in this country is a four- 
year institution, and that the typical program offered comprises: 

English (in which the grammar emphasis is strong). — 

Language (again the grammar emphasis). 

. History (ancient history receiving the ee: 

Science. 

Mathematics. 

Approximately one-half of the entire program is devoted to lan- 
guage, English or foreign, and the emphasis is, as has been indicated, 
a grammar emphasis. As Professor Harold Rugg has repeatedly 
pointed out, we must realize that formal education has only a limited 
amount of time in which to aid young people to orient themselves in 
_ the world in which they live. . If half the time is spent upon language, . 

much of which will never be used, or upon history which concentrates 
attention upon a past culture,.or upon mathematics which deals 
chiefly in abstractions that will never be put into practice, we can 
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hardly expect that generations of children thus trained will be able. 
to meet intelligently the challenges and the changing conditions of our | 
present civilization. One cannot expect them intelligently to control 
the course of our industrial civilization: 

A few courses of study have been introduced into both the junior - 
and senior high school programs which attempt to deal with present-: 
day social needs. Problems of. Democracy, Economics, Civics, Amer- 
ican History, Sociology, Social Studies; and General Science courses _ 
have been increasingly offered. ‘These attempts are excellent as far’ 
as they go. However, if one is concerned primarily with education 
for social reconstruction, in the sense in which it is defined here, — 
there are distinct weaknesses in these attempts at change. Courses . 


in economics are too likely to be chiefly the study of abstract economic . | 


theory apart from real economic problems. Civics is too likely to be. 
constitutional history. American history stresses too much-the early 
phases of our national life. 

When all these types of contributions are surveyed, quite apart from © 

the specific weaknesses just indicated, certain fundamental criticisms 
-of.our present high school set-up remain. First, the whole field of | 
esthetics is practically neglected. Creativeness through all types of | 
~ media and dealing with all types of themes common to our present | 
_ life is needed. The primary emphasis of developing in and through | 
- art a really beautiful industrial civilization does not appear. Second, _ 
the revision of the curriculum through the addition of single courses. 

is a piecemeal affair, leaving it still dominated by a classical tradition 
and by courses practically unrelated to modern life. 

What can be done in the junior and senior high school to bing 
about a thoroughgoing articulation with society? As we know, the 
senior high school has been and is dominated by college entrance 
requirements. The junior high school also reflects college entrance de-  - 
_ mands, though it might be freed from these, given vision and a pro- - 

_ gram. Those of us who are in secondary education have greater 
freedom than we think. We are too likely to use college entrance de- 
mands either as an excuse for not dealing with modern life or.as a ra- 
tionalization which releases us from even admitting to ourselves that 
we are inadequate in meeting modern social needs. The point needs to 
- be pressed home that there is as yet comparatively little interest among - 
secondary school people in a thoroughgoing curriculum revision 
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which has as its aim the intelligent control of our social institutions: — 
~ Intelligent laymen are much more alive than are educators, both to — 


the deadening effect of our traditional education and to ‘the need 1 


- education for social reconstruction. 7 
- If secondary school educators accept for the time being the demands 
_ of preparation for college entrance—as indeed, under protest, most 


-. of us must do—we can nevertheless practically remake modern — 


secondary education. First, we can push such preparation farther 
and farther up into the last year or two of the high school; second, 
we can introduce into old and new courses a tremendous amount of | 
material which has a direct bearing on modern life; third, we can 


- remake the point of view of -all courses, even those based directly 7 





‘upon college preparation. 
In the teaching of science the aim should be to focus attention 
upon the aid science can give in attacking a whole range of social 
problems—smoke nuisance, city planning, nervous diseases, or the 
control of plant and animal diseases. Pupils should engage in. lab- 
.- oratory analysis of consumable goods. 7 

In the fine arts we should center our attention upon beautifying 
our own communities, making beautiful things for our own. homes, 
developing organizations in the school and in the community which 
shall have as aims the beautifying of factories and of new public build- 
ings, and the abolishing of attested advertising and of roadside 
stands. 

In the field of English, though we should build up a knowledge of 
past literature, we should direct our attention primarily to the best 
in modern novels, short stories, drama, and poetry. ? 

History should be the study of different cultures, using the approach 
of. the anthropologists, as did Lynd in the study. of a typical com- 
munity in the United States—Middletown. The study of a foreign 
culture through history should always aim at repeatedly comparing. 
the way the particular people being studied lived, acted, and built 
institutions with the way we ps: on these activities in the United 
States to-day. 

In social studies we have shonin opportunity to study, guided . 
~ by our local community and national needs, city government, national 
planning, unemployment, consumer buying, racial problems, and a 
host of other pertinent issues. 
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In mathematics the emphasis should be upon the development of 
techniques which will actually become immediately operative in the 
_ pupil’s relationship to other school subjects or to activity outside the 


school. Elementary. statistical techniques which aid in quantitative . 
_ thinking, as do graphs and tables, should be taught. Certain simple 
equations and formulas should be taught if it is found that they can | 


and will be put to use by the pupil. 


Foreign language for most. pupils should. give place to a study of a 


foreign cultures—French, German, Greek, Roman, or others. . As 


we know, the chief justification of language teaching in the secondary 

school is the knowledge it gives of foreign cultures. However, we . 
also know that what most of us get in our conventional language . 
classes is mainly a knowledge of grammar. We acquire certain tech-. 
niques of grammar but rarely reach the end which justifies the study | 
of a language; namely, coming to know intimately a foreign - 


civilization. , 

The above suggestions are merely illustrative of a general prin- 
ciple which should constantly guide teachers and administrators alike; 
namely, that ail curriculum materials, school procedures, and methods 
should be dominated and guided by the real and vital needs of people 
living in our present social order. 

What is the type of teacher training which will aid us in making 
this close connection between the school and society? The first step 
in-securing such training is to learn more about society, and the second 


is for all of: us,.whether we are administrators, teachers in train- - 


ing institutions, or teachers in public or private schools, to make our 


own individual application of the facts of modern life tothe educa- © 


tional work we are now doing. 
- Certain directions of change which might be made. in-.the high 
- school curriculum have. been indicated. ‘The need of dealing with 





immediate local conditions has not been emphasized, owing to the © 


need of describing the larger picture. An implication of the whole 


emphasis of this paper is; however, that these local needs should be: 


considered in relation to the larger needs of our whole society. 


Educators should become interested in a study of life in their local 


community and make their. courses of study and school procedures 
reflect their interest. They should put themselves in touch with 


organizations and literature which attempt to deal with key social . 
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problems, and make their curricula ines their findings.. A few such 


“organizations, magazines,.and books are here suggested. 


; ORG. AN iZATIONS 


eagemers’ Research, Inc.—which makes an analysis of the best articles and 
brands of articles which consumers buy. 

The League for Industrial Democracy—w hich deals with the needs and points 
of view of modern workers. 

The League for Independent Voters—w hich was ian. brought to our 


- attention. by the correspondence ‘between Professor John Games and Senator 
‘Norris. 


The Civil Liberties Union—which is interested in individual and nail justice. 
~The Foreign: Policy Association—which gives the latest pertinent news on 
foreign. relations. 


MAGAZINES o 


“A number of popular magazines deal critically with social 4 Among 


_ them are The Forum, Outlook and Independent, The New Republic, Harper's 


Magazine, The Nation, and Current History. The Unemployed i is a challenging — 
magazine. published by the League for Industrial Democracy. It stresses the 


“advisability of long-time social planning—a point of view which has received a 


strong impetus from our present industrial depression. _ 
The following books are of interest for. their thoughtful analysis of our present 


° givilization: Beard: The Rise of American Civilization;. Lynd. and Lynd: 


Middletown; Lippmann: Public Opinion; Preface to Morals; Siefgried: A mer- 
ica Comes of Age; Dewey: Individualitm—Old and New; Chase: (1) Men 


~ “and Machines; (2) Tragedy of Waste; Krutch: -The Modern Temper; Ran- 
dal: Our Changing Civilization. — 


There i is little doubt that present-day social conditions shee a chal- 


__ lenge. to all educational institutions and. particularly to American sec- 


ondary schools. If formal education is to show: leadership in the 


“necessary reconstruction of the social order, it is important that the 


‘nature of the problem and its implication for education be recognized. 
Teacher. training to make this suggested articulation between the — 


_ school and society is largely self-training. There is no. royal road 
to learning. There is no royal road to close integration between 
school and society. The thing which is now most needed is an in- | 


terest in the problem and the development ofa drive strong enough 
to remake. present school practice. 











STUDIES IN THE LEARNING OF 
ENGLISH EXPRESSION 


NO. V, GRAMMAR‘ 


By PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 


AnD EUGENE M. HINTON 
Graduate Student, Teachers College 


RAMMATICAL usage is like the running of an sheen 
engine—so long as it runs smoothly we do not notice it, ‘but 
- when it begins to misfire we become painfully conscious of it. Cor- - 
“rect usage is one of those necessary elements of the mechanics of. 
writing and speaking which serve as a framework for the expression 
-. of thought and emotion. Although grammar has a logic which is 
fundamental to the structure of thought, much of present-day gram- 
| mar is mere convention. Yet whether logical or conventional, gram- 
matical correctness is necessary if we are to free our listeners: from - 
the necessity of attending to the form of what we say in attempting to 
comprehend the content of what we say. 
The present analysis follows the same procedure used in previous 
studies in this series. Seven hundred twenty-four compositions oc- - 
curring in scales which are calibrated to the Hillegas scale have been 
analyzed for grammatical errors.. These errors were listed in a - 
~ “Grammar Guide” which was adapted, with some amplification, from 
the one employed by Willing.’. Finally these errors were tabulated by 
scale levels so as to show the learning that takes place in the elimina- 
tion of errors.in grammar as one proceeds to compositions of superior 
quality. (See Table I.) 


* This is the. fifth article of the series, ‘Studies in the Learning of English Expression.” The 
first article, on Punctuation, appeared in the February. 1929 issue. of the Tracners Coriece 
' Recorp; the second, on Capitalization, in the April 1929 issue; the third, on Vocabulary, in 
the October 1929-issue;. and the fourth, on Sentence Structure, in the October 1930 issue. The 
same method used in the earlier studiés has been employed in the present study of grammar.—Eprror. 
1 Willing, M. H. Valid Diagnosis in High School Composition, Contributions to Education No. 
230, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College,.Columbia University, 1926. 
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STUDIES IN ENGLISH— GRAMMAR 
‘TABLE I 
“ERRORS: IN GRaMMAR* 
Occusnanes 


CATEGORY 


PER Ten THov-| 
sanD Worps 





ILLUSTRATIONS 





“AGREEMENT OF VERBS AND SuB- 


Expletive there expressions .... : 


= =. - aw 


|’ As predicate pronoun ......... 





. JECTS 

Compound subject.with singular 
les ain sa a: 0 nt eine adlce oil 

Intervening expressions ....... 


“Don’t” se EP ee re 
. Subjects such as-every, each, no 
SSP ie el 4 
Attraction of predicate noun ... 


Other cases, subjects follow 
EE eee 


AGREEMENT OF PRONOUNS AND 
ANTECEDENTS 

In number, with antecedents 

each, etc. .. ean 

In number, miscellaneous .. . va 


In Ee a 3 
**You” used indcligieahy are ee 


AGREEMENTS, MiscELLANEOUS 


Subject and predicate nouns. . . .' 


Adjective pronouns .......... é 
Miscellaneous ........5....... 


Pronoun Cases 
As objects of prepositions ..”. :.. 
As objects of se Te kaiatita ie-k 

. As complement of verbal .... .. 

- As objective of transitive verb . 


The hunting and fishing is — 

—" of the Alps are beau- 

tifu : 

There is very esol grounds for 
such a decision. 

It. don’t fit very well. 


going. 


The weak point in the team were 


the fielders. 


Near the corner was two men. 
They was; mathematics are. 


Has everyone done their work? 

The owners had a tutor for his 
children. 

I saw a man which: 

When you. start to high school 
you feel important. 


These books. are the thing. 

These kind; I saw them chickens. 

There are large trees that they 
have made tunnels through. 


Between you and I. 

I want you to meet he and I. 
I knew it to be she. 

He gave he and I both some. 
Whom do you think I am? 
Me and her were both late. 


‘Each of my three friends were 


THIS | WILL- 
STUDY | ING 
5 
I ; I 
. I 
I I 
oa 2 
3 
II 
I I 
2 
8 
1 
3 








As subject of a verb .......:.. 














* A blank space in the table indicates that the error occurs less than once in ten thousand words. 
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TABLE I (Continued) 











| 

OccurRRENcE |. 

PER TEN TuHovw- 
SAND Worps 











CATEGORY ILLUSTRATIONS 
THIS | WILL-— 
STUDY | ING. 
Pronoun Cases—(Cont’d) 
In elliptical clauses ........... He is taller than her. 
As an appositive ............. Us fellows are going. 
_ With gerunds requiring a pos- 
Ft rere? I object to him going. 
As subject of infinitive .......... I wanted he to go. 
. Wrong pronoun forms ........ | Everything what is. beautiful. - 
Mis ale bs | They hurt theirselves. I 
Wrong number; .....csccces He took up silver and.gold and 
bound it together. 
Miscellaneous ....5....3...2.. He told me to come and get mine 
; : tools. 

Versps—TENSE AND TENSE Forms 3r 
Present for past or vice versa ..| He give it. We run. II 3 
Past for past perfect or present 

ee SUE peepee He has studied hard and did well. 3 oh 
Complementary infinitive ..... I am glad to seen you. a oe 
Sequence ....... idee coebened He 7 studying hard and does _S 8 

well. 
~ Participle for. past tense or vice | He has went. I seen him. He 2 
versa done it. 

Wrong participle form ........ I was throwed off. I I 
Omitted tense ending, participles | I heard him talk to her. 2 2 
“Shall” and “will” in future ... .| I don’t believe I will go. I 
“Should” and “would” in future} If he should come. 2 

“Present perfect for past perfect 

re eee I have gone only once before that. I 
Auxiliary omitted ........... You ought to been at the fight. 3 
Wrong verb form ............ ee throde the first snowball. I 

‘Present for future or vice versa | 1 will get a diploma which makes 

me a dentist. 
Present for present perfect ..... I am here three weeks to-day. ae 
| I could not help but like. I 

Verss —MIsceLLANeous ERRORS I 
Subjunctive in contrary to fact 
I 0nd nid soe sc aes’ If you was he. 

Other subjunctive mode errors .| I ys he was an acceptable can- 
idate. 
Errors with modal auxiliaries . .| Have you got a pencil? 
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TABLE I (Continued) 



































ge} ‘= er ; ee Tieaee - OccurRENCE 
is} « =" a » ae sf ‘|per Ten THovu- 
; 7 sAND Worps 
- CATEGORY. a:., ILLUSTRATIONS 
x i ‘aes i ie “naa "| Tats | wit 
“it le pie os eter STUDY | ING © 
| Nouns—MIscELLANEOus ERrRors| | fea ee : | ogy 
Form of possessive (not apos- he | 
ee , SEO ee er ae My echecle name is Irving. 2 
. Possessive. with gerunds ...... Him going will make no differ- 
ence in our places. — fe 1° 
Confusion with adjectives ..... The Mexico War. oe ee 
Wrong number form .;........ He is six foot tall. |. ane I 
Plural endings carelessly omitted a * ~ ladies to bring their hus- 7 6. 
an ’ 
Wrong DE % 6504 nienn eee We stopped at the five and ten I. 2 
os | cents store. 
_Miscellaneous ......... or He was an actress. iy erie 
ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS : | 6 
Confusion of the two ......... ~~ sadly. It is ahealthy| 4 2 
Wrong comparative or superla- 
Re ae Worser, beausifuller: 
|. Superlative for comparative ....| He was the quickest of the two. 
Comparative for superlative: . ...| The five larger cities. iis 
‘Double negative ...... weeles ..| He ain’t never come. back no 1. 
more: | 
Pronoun for adverb ..... Perro They are 
Confusion of nouns and. adverbs This cake is kind of sweet. 
Confusion of nouns and adjec- 
REY Sere so que I learned that. cigarettes were 
Miscellaneous ..........:....-] Not long ‘after andie came home 
| _| Mother was so excited. 
CoNJUNCTIONS AND PREPOSITIONS ; ‘| 20 
Confusion of the two ......... He swims like I do. I 
Error in using correlatives| © 
‘neither—nor ..............- = rs neither to the ah or 
eft 
“Try ond ee I will try and. see the manager. 
Wrong preposition ........ ...| As_we walked in the Terminal 
Station. 8 
|. Useless preposition ........... He got off of the car: 3 
| Wrong conjunction ....:..... -.| It was on one cold morning when 
eu we got a telegram. 3 
Useless conjunction -.......: ...| He did not like-a life of gayety | . 
and which she did. , ie 
| 87* |. 39° 








* These totals :are not the sums of the columns but represent the total errors in grammar per ten 
thousand words. 
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Any. tabulation of grammatical errors is bound to be somewhat - 
artificial and conventional and the present analysis depends on certain. 
arbitrary rules and assumptions that were laid down at the beginning 
of-the work, For instance, certain items can be challenged as not 

being errors at all. The word ‘‘you” used indefinitely (If you swim - 
too soon after a meal you are likely to get a cramp) is quite proper — 
and in good usage. It has been counted and tabulated, however, and 
anyone can draw whatever conclusions he wishes concerning the sig. 
nificance of the count. Likewise the error in the case of the predicate 
pronoun in some: instances represents usages that by some are con- 
sidered acceptable (It is me) while others have not yet gained admit- 
tance within the bars of acceptability (It is her). 

Again, the question of what constitutes an error in grammar as 
compared with an error in diction or sentence structure requires an_| 
arbitrary ruling.. In general, errors that were tabulated in earlier’ 
studies of the series, under Punctuation or Sentence Structure, have 
not been included in the present study. More specifically the errors 
in confusing it’s and its, parallel structure except where it has been a 
question regarding the correct sequence of tenses or jumping from the - 
. present to. the progressive tense, omissions, and broad, divided, or 
weak reference of pronouns have been omitted. . Matters of diction; - 
also, have been purposely omitted, sometimes arbitrarily. The con- 
fusion of most and almost, of and have (I should of gone) can and 
may, sit and set, and similar errors in diction have not been included 
in. the present count. | | 

Such a study as this ought, by rights, to tabulate specific errors. 
The learning of correct usage is, in‘'the main, entirely. specific. To 
learn that “I seen it” is wrong does not help appreciably in correcting 
~“T done it.” On the other hand certain of the usages probably are 
learned with a small amount of generalization.’ One who has learned 
that ““Not one of the men were there”’ should be ‘‘Not one of the men 
was there” has also made some progress in learning that ‘Each of 
the boys is at school” is also correct. In the case of the irregular 
verbs the specific errors most frequently made should be noted.. An 
excellent list summarizing thirty-three investigations has been pre- 
pared by Harap,? and it may be consulted for the most-common spe- 


' cific errors. 





* Harap, H. “The Most Common Grammatical Errors,” The English Journal, 19:440-446, .1930. 
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at It should also be noted that usage is markedly influenced by local 
in conditions and every teacher should not only have recourse to the 
ng results of general studies of usage errors, but should tabulate and 
ot ‘summarize the errors most frequently occurring among her own 
m.| pupils. 
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j Hitiecas Composition SCALE. 
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TABLE 
Rank For Eacu Scnoot Grape 


Numbers in parentheses indicate number 























30 36 
4TH STH 
GRADE GRADE © 
Present. tense for past or vice versa ..............0.0000- rt (50) 1 - (42) — 
EE EN PT eS 2 (34) | 2 (31) 
| Plural endings carelessly omitted ..............65..6. 65. 3 (30)| 4 (12). 
I wid won 4 (19) | 3° (15) 
Confusion of adverbs.and adjectives ...:...:-.......-0-. 6. (11) | 6.5 (9) 
Miscellaneous agreement of verbs and subjects ...........| 14. (5) | 16.5 (4) 
Past tense for past perfect or present perfect......:.......| 11 (8) 6.5 (9) 
Amatisary (wert) omitted ...:...... 03.0 c cece cece ce eceeen. 7 (10) 6.5 (9) ° 
iS : .. t nn vebcegdteesiLepenceksteestes 8.5 (9) | 13.5:(5) 
IE ATE EO OOD OL AT 20. (3) | 11 -. (7) 
Agreement of pronouns and antecédents in number «....... 20.5 (3) 
Parallel sequence of tense in verbs ................00 004. 5 (14) | 9-5 (8) - 
Participle for past tense or vice versa ............ 6. ‘sows 14 (5) 16.5 (4) 
Omitted tense ending, participles ..............0.....0005 1 (8) 6.5 (9) 
OO OE GP PROD ose ic ch oe os ce vse cepies | 20 (3). |. 16.5 (4) 
Form of posséssive (not apostrophe) ..:..............+-- 8.5 (9) |} 13.5 (5) 
Compound subject with singular parts .................. 20 ~~ (3) 16.5. (4) 
ees rd aie Need hie Kdweg hed dvnes 11 (8) 9.5 (8) 
on nd is ban ccakeadadav reson 114 (5) 
Expletive ‘‘there”” expressions. ..... 2.0... 0c eee beens | 16.5 (4) 
Wrong verb forms ..............: Lubna doueiduenctadl iol | 16.5 (4) | 12. -(6) 
NN ac se tamkeddiebha se ew bis zo (3) |} 20.5. (3) 
i nk ab ed whe 20 = (3) 
TUE CIIUD ona cic ec ccccemssccepepasens 20.5 (3) 
Verb tenses—miscellaneous ..............0-0000ceeeeees 20.5 (3) 
ee Me ND oc ness s vq aiseccleoenenseewe. 
Agreement of pronouns in number, with antecedent “each,” | 
I «sid nt din dares tia Kanye SS egal aim ae Nanny 





In studying Figures 1 and 2 by composition level it appears that as 
compositions improve in quality the number of errors in grammatical 
- usage decreases. This decrease in the number of errors holds not only 
for the total number of. errors but for each category into which the 
errors are divided. More errors are made with verb forms than with 
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ee 
or Errors IN GRAMMAR 
i of occurrences per 10,000 words 
_ 47 53 - 55 59 63 _ 67. 
6TH 7TH 8TH OTH 10TH 11TH 12TH 
| Grave GRaDE GRADE ~ GRADE Grape- | — Grave Grave 
1 (23) | 1.5 (11) (3) 1G) ]-1 &) | 15 © 1 (6) 
2 (16)'} 4.5 (8) (5) | 4 (5) 3 (6) |. 3.5 (4) 4 (3) 
3 (14) | 3 (to)-| 2 () | 2@- | 2 (8) 1.5 (6) |. 2 (5) 
1-4 (tr) | 4.5 (rt) | 3 - (7) 6 (4) le 
6 (7) 8 (5) - | t2.5 (3) : . 4:5 (4) 3:5 (4) | 4 G) 
ar (5) 8 (5) |. 9 (4)-.] .10 (3) 9 (3). 
ar (5) | 11-5 (4) | 12.5 (3) | 10 (3) | 9 (3).] 5-5 (3) 
| 14.5 (4) I. 10. (3) 9 (3) |. 
1 (5). 8 (5) 6. (5) 4 (5) -|. 45 (4) 
} 6 -(7) 4-5 (8) 9 (4) | 10 (3). | - . 
14-5 (4) | 15. (3) 6°. (5) 4 (5s) | 9 () 
6° {7) 15 (3) | 12.5 (3). 
8.5 (6) 6 (6) | 4 (© 
8.5 (6) 11.5 (4) ; 
17.5 (3) |. 9 (3) 5-5 (3) 4 (3) 
15 (3) | 12.5 (3) 
11.5 (4) 10 (3) 
14.5 (4) a. 
14.5 (4) 11.5 (4) 9 (4) 
17.5 (3) 10 (3) 9 (3) 
10 (3) 9 (3) 











any other part of speech and more errors with verb tenses than with 


offender. 


_ any other variation in verb form. The irregular verb is a conspicuous 
The group of errors second in size occurs in the use of 


conjunctions and prepositions, particularly in the wrong use of prep-_ 


ositions. 
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In the detailed table of errors by grade the confusion of present | 


_ ‘tense for past tense or vice versa in the use of verbs consistently finds 
-’, first place in all grades. Second in order comes the wrong choice of 
“prepositions. The consistency with which errors tend to assume ap. 
proximately the same position from one grade to another indicates 


the general reliability of the analysis. In. the construction of text. | 
books and courses of study Table II should be of service in determin. 


ing which elements deserve the most emphasis and attention. 


_. The writers were surprised on completing the grammar analysis to } 
find.that errors in grammar are not so numerous or so serious as 
errors in sentence structure or in punctuation and capitalization. It | 
also appeared that grammar is one of the least serious difficulties in 
the. poorer compositions. The choice of words, the order in. which - 
the words and phrases are presented, omitted words, incomplete, jum- 


bled, and run-on sentences, little or no idea worth expressing, broad | 
and uncertain reference,- wrong use of words, and similar features 


often are more prominent by far than any errors in grammar. 
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FACTORS RELATED TO SUNDAY SCHOOL GROWTH 
“AND. DECLINE IN THE EASTERN SYNOD OF THE 
| REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES* 


THE: PROBLEM 


What are the factors accompanying - 


Sunday School growth and decline in 
the Eastern Synod of the Reformed 
Church in the United States, which: com- 


prises roughly the State of Pennsylvania 


east of the Susquehanna River and num- 
bers about 600 Sunday Schools with a 
total membership of. approximately one 


hundred fifty thousand? 


PROCEDURE 


From the official records of. the Synod, 
data. were obtained for 468 Schools. 
Further information . was 


dred seventy-three of the questionnaires 
returned’ were completely filled out. 
Population data were secured from pub- 
lic school ‘statistics. 

‘The first step was to set up individual 
comparisons between possibly significant 
factors and the matter under considera- 
tion; namely, Sunday School Attendance 
Gain. These individual: 


comparisons 


- were followed by a study of factors in 


combinations, of which population gain 


secured 
through a questionnaire addressed to 
the ministers. of the Synod. One hun- 


and church gain generally constituted 
the nucleus. 
- Against this background four Schools, 
similar in several important respects but 
differing. widely in rate of gain, were 
selected for more detailed study. In- 
formation was secured through a visit 
to each School, the filling out. of a Sur- 
vey Schedule with the help. of local offi- 
cers, and the circulation of data sheets 
among the members of the School. 


PRINCIPAL FINDINGS 


1. Small -Schools gain considerably 
faster than large Schools’ (r equals . 
—:18). This difference rests in part 
upon other factors. With the exception 
of the smallest Schools, about the same 
propertion of Schools is gaining in all 
size-groups. 

2. The gain in enrollment of persons 
over 12 years of age has been larger than 
that of persons through 12 years: of age 
(18% vs. 12%). 

.3. Population growth is, of course,. re- 
lated causally to Sunday School Gain 
(r equals .28). Sunday School attend- 
ance is more sensitive to population 
shifts than is church membership. 


* By Nevin C. Harner, Ph.D. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 


. Contributions to. Education; ._No. 479. 
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Church membership gain is related 


causally to Sunday School attendance 
gain (r equals .37). If the trend of 


church membership and population agree, 
‘the fact of Sunday School gain or loss 
“can be predicted with 75 per cent ac- 
curacy. = 

5. The “quantity” of -'a- Sunday 
School’s through-the-week program is a 
significant concomitant of growth (based 
on four. Schools only but supported by 


_ findings in the more inclusive study). 


6. The quality of program bears some 


relationship to growth. Schools report- 
_ ing teacher-training students in the year 


1928 gained noticeably more than those 
reporting none (30% vs. 18%). Schools 


reporting the use of Graded Lessons 
‘ predominantly below Adult Classes 


gained more than those reporting Uni- 
form Lessons (23% vs. 14%). 

7. A frontal attack upon the matter 
of attendance through contests, awards, 
etc., bears some relationship to growth. 
Schools. reporting use of award systems 
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gained 21 per cent; those reporting no 
use of award systems gained 15 per cent, 

8. Open country Schools are growing 
fastest, large town (2,500 to 25,000) 
Schools ‘next, city Schools ‘next, and 
small town Schools least. . These differ- 
ences rest upon many factors. . 

g. There are. differences in rate of 
Sunday School gain among districts such 
as counties which are not wholly trace-. 


‘able to the factors studied. The assump- 


tion is that Sunday School work stands 
relatively high in the mores of one area 


‘and low in those of another: 


10. The presence of an orchestra is 


persistently associated with growth, as_ 


is the’ presence of Young. . People’s 
Societies. 

In addition, a number of facts con- 
cerning the present status of Sunday © 
School work in the Synod have been as- 
sembled and included in this study. Also, - 
a survey schedule and several data sheets 
were developed, which proved in the main 
usable. 








. THE BEARING OF CERTAIN PERSONALITY FACTORS 


OTHER THAN INTELLIGENCE ON 
ACADEMIC SUCCESS* 


THE PROBLEM 


N INTENSIVE study of the per- 
A sonality measurement — technique 
called the SOGI Scale is here presented. 
It is a device which secures the self-rat- 
ings of subjects as to: (1) their degrees 


‘of interest in and attitude toward a 


number of unrelated items. of common 


experience; (2) the degrees of interest 


* By Henzy T: Tyter, Ph.D. Teachers 
Education, No. 468. 


in these items which they think their ac- 
quaintances believe them to ‘possess; (3) 
the degrees of interest in these items — 
which they believe the average person to 
possess; and (4) the degrees of interest 
in these items which they believe they 
themselves should ideally possess. Al-- 
though the specific question which 
formed the basis of the problem was 


College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
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concerned with the extent to which the 
SOGI Scale is a useful instrument for 
predicting academic success, a number 


of interesting suggestions appear con- 


cerning interrelationships of- ‘personality 
Gapeceesiotics, 


DATA AND METHODS OF STUDY 
The data consisted of SOGI scales: of 


“ll students at Teachers College in the. 
- fall semester of 1927 who-were candi- 
dates for degrees, and who completed . 
eight or more points of academic work 


during the semester. Records of foreign 


students and: those of a few whose 


SOGI scales were incomplete © were 
omitted. In all, 1,364 SOGI scales were — 
studied. 


. Fourteen scores were Sateen from 


the Scale, and each investigated as to 


reliability, validity for predicting aca- 


-demic success, and relationship to men- 


tal test. scores. Differences between 
responses of the following groups were 
studied: men and women; graduate and 
undergraduate women; and students in 
various academic departments. Analy- 
sis of the Scale, item. by. item, was made 
to ‘discover which items best differenti- 
ated between good and poor ‘students. 


FINDINGS 


41. The fourteen scores yielded by the 
SOGI Scale possess a high degree of 
reliability, self-r’s ranging from .66 to 
.93, averaging .85, with P.E.’s about .02, 


‘2. Correlations between SOGI scores 


_and intelligence scores are uniformly 
‘ negative, but they are so small, with 
two exceptions, as to be ‘insignificant.. 


The two scores yielding significant nega- 


‘tive correlations with intelligence, of 


—245 = .062 and —:357 ~ .059, respec- 


d tively, are the SO score, where the sub- 


ject’s ratings of. himself ave compared 


with his ratings of what he believes other — 
people think of him, and.the Ii score, 
where the subject's ratings of his own 
ideals are compared with the ideals of 


‘the average person, Le., of dant whole 


group tested. 
3. Correlations between SOGI ‘scores . 


and academic marks are similarly small, 


with only two surely significant - rela- 
tionships. These two, with correlations 
of —.241 ~ .063 and —.289 ~ .062, are 


the. Ss score, where the subject’s self- 


ratings’ are compared with the self-rat- 


‘ings of the average person, and the Ii 


score already described. 

4. Intercorrelations of SOGI scores 
justify the following statements. (a) 
Large amounts of self-ideal difference 
tend more strongly to accompany unusual 
interests than unusual ideals. (b) There 
is no relationship between self-ideal dif- 
ference and self-group difference. -~ (c) 
‘Persons who .rate the ‘group as more 
ideal than themselves tend to have large 
amounts of self-ideal difference. (d) 
There is a strong tendency for persons 
with large group-ideal difference to have 
large self-group difference. (e) There 
is little or no relationship between one’s 
severity in judging the group and in 
judging -oneself. (f) Harshness - of 
group judgment tends to be found in 
persons having unusual ‘interests and 
ideals. (g) Persons with unusual in- 
terests are likely to: have unusual ideals, 
and to be poor judges of. group interests. 
(h) Persons ‘who are poor judges of 


group interests are likely to have large 


self-group and group-ideal differences, 
to have unusual interests and ideals, 
and to rate themselves:nearer the ideal - 
than they ‘rate the. group. If these 
characteristics be taken to indicate an 
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attitude of “superiority,” it is seen that 
this. attitude tends to be. found in per- 


- sons who misjudge the group. (i) Per- 


sons who say that others think them 


- different from the group tend to be per- 


sons who misjudge the group interests. 
- §. Women have statistically reliable 


tendencies (a) to have greater self-ideal 


difference than men, and (4) to rate the 
group more nearly ideal than they rate 
themselves, to a greater extent than 
men do. a 

6. Certain SOGI scores used in a 
multiple regression equation with intelli- 
gence scores and age to predict academic 
marks resulted in a multiple correlation 
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coeficient of .641 = .039. Though this: 
was a gain of 47 per cent in “forecasting 
efficiency” over the correlation between 
intelligence scores and marks alone, ‘jt 
is not a great enough increase to be of 
practical value ‘in aiding prediction of © 
letter grades. 


CONCLUSION 


This investigation indicates that, by-: 
means of the SOGI technique, aspects. of 
personality almost -wholly unrelated -to 
intelligence, but playing some part in 
academic and other types of achieve- 
ment may be measured with a high de- 
gree of reliability. ; 








AN ANALYTICAL CONTRAST OF ORAL WITH 
WRITTEN ENGLISH* 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


HE purpose of this study was two- 


sae fold: first, to utilize a new tech- 


nique in making a more accurate and 
analytical study of oral English on the 
high school level than hitherto effected; 


7 _ and second, to compare the samples of 
_oral English secured with samples of 


English written by the same pupils on 
the same topics. Simple, briefly prepared 
narrations delivered by 100 tenth-grade 
pupils. were recorded by a court stenog- 


rapher .in. English classes. ‘Two weeks . 


later the pupils were asked to. repeat 
their narrations in -writing. 

The following techniques of analysis 
and comparison were used-with the ma- 


terial: rating with a composition scale 


for thought content and sentence struc- 


-* By Paut P. Busuwett, Ph.D. Teachers 


Education, No. 451. 


ture; a search for errors in grammar, 
sentence structure, and word usage; a . 
tabulation of a number of language 
usages from themes on different quality 
levels; a vocabulary study; and a study 
of the factors of: fluency and English 
marks. 

The results of the rating reveal a 
superiority on the part of the written 
themes of more than six scale points in 
both thought content and sentence struc- 
ture. The oral English of. only two. 
pupils is rated. higher in both qualities 
than the written English. 

The error data also testify to the © 
general superiority of the written - 
themes: Ninety-nine per cent of .the. oral: 
themes equal or exceed the median writ- 
ten theme in total errors per word.’ 
The former contain an average of 6.7 


College, Columbia University, Contributions - to 
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errors per 100 words to 2.7 for the lat- 
‘ter. Faults of sentence structure greatly 


predominate, especially among the oral 
themes. . There are three overloaded or 
disjointed sentences, on the average, in 


_ every. oral composition, but only one in 


every eight of the written. 

‘Correlations from the error and rating 
data. range from .23 to .54; and some- 
what higher when corrected for attenu- 
ation. “The r between the average of 
thought and structure ratings in the two 


types of composition is .61, and between 


error scores .55. 
A number of interesting facts concern- 


| ing language usage were revealed. For 
example, the abler. pupils in. both speak- 
_ing and writing make ‘greater use of 


simple sentences and descriptive adjec- 
tives than the less able ‘pupils do. The 
best oral themes are more than twice as 
long as the poorest, but the sentences 
which comprise them are only two-thirds 
as long. The frequencies of many of the 
usages and varieties of error show a 


steady progression from the best written — 


to the poorest oral themes. 
Of especial interest among the find- 


"ings of the vocabulary investigation is-the . - 


fact that the percentages of words within . 
the different levels. of commonness on 
the part of all the oral themes approxi- 


‘mate the percentages of the worst writ- 


ten themes. 
‘Little correlation was ‘need Seitiinia 


. term marks for: oral and composition . 


ability on the one hand, and the rating 
scores of the oral and written compo- 
sitions on the other. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This study provides evidence that 
oral language in high school differs” 
from written language chiefly in being ~ 
looser, less coherent, less logical, and less 
precise. Apparently the qudlities and 
merits of oral English at this level of. 
maturity are not. distinctive in nature 
from those.of written English—they are 
simply inferior. Hence pupils’ writing 
habits might well be extended to their 
speaking. A very few pupils write and 
speak equally well, a fact which gives 
hope that training techniques may be de- 
vised to make this condition the rule 
rather than the rare exception. 








’ TNDER the present edeatateneadinn 
of. the elective system, students 

have a considerable degree of. freedom 
in choosing their courses. It is the pur- 


- pose of this study to determine what the 


factors are which most influence. students 


in making their selection. 


: FACTORS INFLUENCING THE CHOICE OF COURSES 
_ BY STUDENTS IN CERTAIN LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES* 


PROCEDURE 
_ A question blank was: developed which | 
listed forty-eight possible reasons for 
taking courses, and required that the stu- 
dent. marking it indicate for each course 
the numbers of the reasons why he took: 
it, or write out the reason if it were 


*By Heren. Foss Werxs, Ph.D. ee College, Columbia University, Contributions to 


. Education, No. 465. 
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not listed.. Reports on this blank were 
obtained from more than five hundred 
senior students in the liberal arts courses 
‘of ten institutions of college rank of 
various types and sizes in different sec- 
tions of the United States. 

The reliability of the data thus ob- 
tained was checked: (1) To determine 
how accurately. students reported on the 
blanks the facts as they remembered 
them. To obtain this information 65 
seniors at University of Michigan were 
interviewed. (2) To determine whether 
the reports by seniors who had com- 
pleted most of the courses on which they 
reported, were fair statements of the 
reasons ‘influencing them in the selection. 
of the courses. This problem was at- 
tacked by having students.in each college 
year at the College of William and Mary 
state at the first meeting of one of their 
classes their reasons for selecting their 
current courses. Thus effects due to 
lapse of memory or to the influence of 
courses were eliminated. In both cases 
the original reports on the blanks showed 
-.a satisfactory degree of reliability. 


FINDINGS 


The four reasons most frequently as- 
signed were found to cause the selection 
of 82% of the  courses—requirements 
40%, occupation 19%, subject matter. 
15%, and culture 8%; the next four 
accounted for 14% more—high school 
4%, professor 4%, advice 3%, and curi- 
osity 3%—making a total of 95%. 

Requirements is the reason most fre- 
quently given for every year except the 
fourth where it takes third place. 

Requirements causes the selection of 
about. three-fourths of the courses in 
physical ‘education and. biblical literature. 


-. The: opposite is true in the cases. of - 


’ speech, music, economics, and sociology. 
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Students, on the average, meet their 
requirements of various sorts as early in 
their college career as possible, and carry 
fewer courses in their senior year than 
in any other year. 

- Subject matter is a very potent influ- 


ence in the choice of courses. A study ~— 


of the items included in this reason, ‘i.e., 
liking for the subject, interest in it, and 
its value for travel, and for background 
in other subjects, shows that it may be 
interpreted to mean a contribution to the 
interests of. students. 

A consideration of curiosity. as a reason 
for choosing courses shows. that philos- 
ophy, psychology, and sociology are the 
subjects most frequently chosen for this 
reason, and biology ranks fifth. These: 
are the subjects which, par excellence, 
seek to understand human life in its vari- 
ous phases and relationships. It was also 
found that curiosity is most potent in the 
sophomore year. 

Cultural value weighs heavily enough 
with students to be the fourth most used 
reason for choosing courses, causing the 
selection of eight per cent of the total 
number reported. Yet few courses in 
the natural sciences, mathematics, and 
physical education are chosen because of 
culture, and these subjects are rated low 
in cultural value. 

The significance for guidatice of a rich 
and varied home environment is indicated 
by. the percentage of those interviewed 
(80 per cent) who thought they had been 
influenced indirectly by. the home in the 


choice of courses, and also by the rela- 
_tionship between the environment re- 


ported and the course chosen. 
Reasons which represent one per cent 
or less of. the choices are: personal devel- 


- opment, variety, influence of other stu- 
dents, 


convenience, graduate work, 


campus activities, and marks. 























no theory of education. 














From the New York ‘Betiiatae its 


Education Deserves Seat in the. 
Cabinet 


By Dean WittraM F. Russet, TEACH- 
_ ERS CoLiece, CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


I believe in a Federal Department of 
Education with a Secretary at its head 
who shall be a member of the President’s 
- Cabinet. It -was difficult for me to come 
to this belief, and only. recently have I 
become convinced. 

Anyone who has had occasion to study 
the operations. of school systems in for- 
eign lands will be suspicious of national 
control. When he sees the situation in 
Australia: or Soviet Russia.or France, 
or even inthe Philippine Islands, he 
will learn. the dangers of centralized 
control by a body of politicians.. He 
will see how mediocrity becomes. in- 
trenched, how tradition grows fixed, how 
dificult and remote become change and 
progress. 
origirial plan of control of education in 


the United States where power over the 


‘public schools rests in the several states 
and by them is delegated in turn to the 
district, the city or the county. There 
is tremendous power in a school system 
which lies close to the: hearts of: the 
people ;. and where: many people hold the 
power, itis almost impossible for the 
demagogue, the tyrant or the self-seeker 
to impose. his will. Centralized control 
puts a school system in danger of cap- 
ture; and the control of the mind of 
America must be free. 

It was my fear of national control and 
my admiration of local liberty that made 
-me doubt the wisdom of a Federal De- 
partment of Education; but I ' served 
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DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


“Teachers College, as an institution, holds no position, advocates 
It selects its faculty and, as every such in- 
stitution must, permits each member untrammeled to present 
whatever his reflections and his researches lead him to believe.” 


He will learn to revere the. 


make his point of view prevail. 

















two years as a Member of the National 
Advisory Committee on Education: (ap- 
pointed by President Hoover to study 
the situation ) and I saw that I must 
change my‘ stand. I had not realized 
that we now have the worst. kind of 
Federal control. Up to the time of the | 
Civil War the national government let 
the states alone; but in 1862-under the 
stress of a war psychology, Congress 
passed the Morrill Act. founding. and 
supporting educational institutions in 
the states.. From that time forth, con- 
gressional act after act put the national 
government into control of education; 
until in- fact to-day we have much control . 
of education in Washington, a plural 
ministry of education, and more than 
$135,000,000 of Federal money going 
into education. 

This has come upon us unnoticed. If 
nothing is done about it, it will continue 
at a:more rapid rate. Many bills were 
introduced into the last Congress. 

Those of us. who worked upon this 


- problem believe that this tendency is due 


to the fact that there is no important 
person, close to the government in Wash- 
ington, who is in touch. with education, 


who understands it, who can stand ona __.. 


level with the: President’s advisers and 
- Every 
educational 


executive. department. has 


' functions, and I believe that these should: . 
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remain scattered in the departments; but | 
a Secretary of Education, a minister 
without portfolio, in charge of a depart- — 
ment. which ‘confines itself to the col- 

lection. and dissemination of informa- 
tion, could block bill after. bill putting 
power over schools irto- departments at 


Washington. 














If the American people want power 
over. schools to reside at Washington, 
all that ‘they need to do is to- let the 
present situation continue. . Their desire 
will be fulfilled in afew years. Edito- 


- rial writers and. university presidents 
_who glanced through the recently pub- 


lished report of the’ National Advisory 
‘Committee on Education and then issued 


-’ sensational condemnation of this point of 


view should. have given the idea more 
careful study. 

I hope that this will not be the case. 
I hope that we can have a Department 
of Education, and a Secretary of Educa- 
tion, to give advice, to collect informa- 
tion, to. conduct’ research and to give 
intellectual leadership. I -hope that he 


- will have cabinet status. Then his advice 


will be heard. ‘Then he can influence 
what. the State Department. does: in 
Haiti, what the War Department does in 
the Philippines, what the Department of 
‘Agriculture does ‘in the Extension Serv- 
ice, what the Federal Board for Voca- 


’ tional Education demands in the locali- 


ties, and the like; and when the Congress 
is called upon to aid education, he can 
use his influence to strengthen the power 
of the States and to keep control away 
from Washington. 





Teachers College Gives Luncheon 
for H. G. Wells and 
Helen Keller* 


On November 13, 1931, Dean William 
F.- Russell: gave a luncheon at Teachers 
College in honor of Mr. H.:G.. Wells. 
Miss Helen Keller was also an honored 
guest.. The luncheon was a notable oc- 
casion, with one hundred thirty-three of 
the staff, trustees, and other friends of 


“the College in attendance. Four large 


tables provided for the guests. It-had 
been arranged for Mr. Wells to move 


from one table to another. When the 


last course had been served, Mr. Wells, 


Mr. Warburg, Mr. Milbank and the 


* This statement. was prepared by Dr. Otis W. 


Caldwell who made the plans to-have Mr. Wells 
.and Miss Keller at this luncheon.—Ep:ror. 
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Dean, were seated together. with Miss 
Keller, Mr. Migel,. Miss Thomson and 
others of Miss Keller’s close. associates 


seated across the table. The Dean called 


on Miss Keller to welcome Mr. Wells, 
and she did so most admirably and ef- 
fectively. Mr. Wells had insisted that he 
could not speak to the guests. However, 
when the Dean announced “Mr. Wells,” 
the latter began by saying that while he 
keenly disliked to speak in public, “no 
one but the most ungracious could fail 
to respond to the unusual address of 

Miss Keller.” 

After the luncheon, Miss Keller and. 
Mr. Wells were asked if they could pro- 
vide copies of their addresses. Mr.- Wells, 
who was due to embark for France in a 
few hours, could not send a manuscript. 
Notés and quotations have made. it pos- 
sible to present Mr. Wells's’ remarks. 
Miss Keller typed, signed, and sent a 
copy of what she -had said. A _ photo- 
graph of her statement is reproduced on 
the opposite page. 

After paying tribute to Miss Keller, 
Mr. Wells said: 

“Efforts to avert war, standing by 
themselves; are useless, almost worse 
than useless. The only way we: can 
eliminate war is to eliminate our present 
economic and_ political organizations. 
As long as we have independent sover- 
eign states, separate systems of currency, 
the need of passports to cross from one 
state to another, national economic sys- 
tems—all things that make for irritation 
—just so long shall we have war. 

“The efforts that peace-loving peoples 
should make should be toward the build- 
ing of a federated world. I once said 
civilization was a race between. educa- 
tion and catastrophe. . That is not: so. 
Education has not yet started. ‘There 
must be an education to break down 
nationalism, to destroy our present nar- 
row conceptions of ‘patriotism and to 
create a world: organization that will 
transcend nationalism.” 

In the discussion following the lunch- 
eon, Mr. Wells said: further: 

“War resistance seems to be logically 
justified by the Kellogg Pact. If it is 
assumed that the world can do without 
war, it must. be assumed also that proper 
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organizations can bé set up to-éase the another, and I think there is no justifi- _ 
political, économic, social, and biological < cation for the war resister who is-not - 
stresses of mankind. om, prepared to work continually for the 





Dear Priends, 

I weleuss Mr. Wells today with my lips. Many years ago I 
welcomed him with my mind. His “New Worlds for 01a" woke me out 
of a complacent ignerenee. He converted me to the idea of a 
aifferent sort of world where human miseries shall be lessened, 
and.enjoyments. and comforts of life. be mltiplied for ell men. 

Since that long ago mooting I have followed Mr. Wells through 
many realms of speculation, and now I greet him in the crusade 
against war. : 

I think it cannot be denied, except by those who are always 
ready to deny anything and everything, that we are threatened 
with another world war, . If we are to head it off, we mst unite. 
We must cultivate intensively our mstard-seed of faith until it 
covers all-the nations and removes every wall of hate and fear that 
divides them. “Impossiblel" cry the pessimists, "War is a non-stop 
train loaded with dynamite, and there will be no slowing.down until 
it crashes into the terminus at the end of the world.” But Mr. Wells 
hes so often seen a way out where there appeared to be none that 
"impracticable" and "impossible" have lost their absoluteness. 
Faith is stronger then armies and navies, Men and women who hope 
for peace and good-will on earth may kindle a faint flame, but men 
and women who have Faith that some day we shall liberate ourselves 
from greed, enmity and outworn traditions are creating an irresistible 
force in the world. ) 


Long may your voice be raised, Mr. Wells, in the struggle for 





the spiritual and physical liberation of mankindt 


| | He Len lel ler 


“In that case not only. international cosmopolitan organizations of the com- . 
warfare, but the preparation for interna- mon interests of men and who does not - 
tional warfare also become criminal ac- do everything in his or her power for the 
tivities and resistance to them a plain new education—the reéducation of our 
duty for the world citizen. race to meet its present. needs and op 

“But the two things depend upon one © portunities.” : 
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From School and Society— 


Some Hot Shots 
By Wittiam McAnprew. - 


For four years, ending in 1928, the 


Epvucationat Review used to distribute, 
- each month, return sheets on which the 
readers’ were asked to note what fea- 


_ tures of the magazine most suited and. 


E- displeased them. The publisher: was dis- 


concerted to find that the feature “What © 


_the Layman Thinks,” a collection of 
newspaper editorials, received) more 
commendation than any other particular. 
It: was prepared by aid of shears and 


paste-pot and with less use of. brains 


than was employed in preparing and 
choosing the more ‘solid articles of mas- 
' ters.of pedagogy. . Either the school peo- 
ple are not so indifferent to the opinion 
_ of mankind as they. ate often said to be 
or else they feel the danger of isolation. 


My notebook and I have been attend-. 


ing public meetings devoted to considera- 
tion of educational service. ‘There is a 
what’s-wrong-with-the-schools -wave. in 


our neighborhood. We older men can 


“remember many.. Richard Grant White 
stirred up one; Rebecca Harding Davis, 
- another, ‘There were successive surges 
' caused by James Rice, Charles W. Eliot, 
Colonel Larned, Michael Friedsam, and 
' Edward Bok. Charges were made, de- 
fenses published, and more or less benefit 
gained. 

_ A researcher with time and skill could 
measure the amount of discontent printed 
in samplings of newspapers at stated 

‘periods and plot the curve of criticism. 
It happens that the entire number of 
addresses I heard this month were de- 
void of praise, compliment, satisfaction 
~~ a 
James Sheerin, sandiag on. the 
Woerkinetmien maxim that only an en- 
‘lightened public opinion can make popu- 
'lar government honest, pointed out the 
amazing ignorance of all of us when we 
go to the polls. We don’t know what the 
candidates stand for. 
whether they are honest men or crooks. 
_ What is the remedy?. A Citizens. Union 
publishes the record of those running for 
reélection, but the majority of voters are 


. as citizenship. 


We don’t know - 
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not niihitiae warm with the love of 
honest men to go to the polls and to 
urge others to. do the same.. Civic duty 
we continue to believe would be strength- - 
ened if the public schools would address 
themselves. to what they were founded 
for: the purification of politics. So says— 
the Reverend Sheerin. 

I found the youthful president of the 
University .of ‘Chicago mincing nothing 
in his survey.’ Education has singularly 
failed so far, is his opinion, in. training 
intelligence and substituting it for stu- — 
pidity and prejudice. What have schools 
and universities been doing - all these 
years if they have been unable to prevent 
our present parlous state? What must 
education do? ‘Switch to the study of 
human problems, train thinking inde- 
pendence, direct consideration’ of civic 
ills near at -hand, eliminate the time- 
wasting subjects that inadequately con-— 
tribute to civic training; substitute such 
as aim directly at a higher social, politi- 
cal morality and intelligence. So urges 
President. Hutchins. 

Goodwin Watson, on the day I heard 
him, ranked as high as Dr. Hutchins in 
vigorous demand to discard the tradi- 
tional - non-essentials of the school 
course. Every investigation of govern- 
ment, he said, shows the failure of what 
the schools thought they were teaching 
Hundreds of thoughtful 
teachers are frittering away their lives 
because they are in a treadmill devised 
for an. old and outworn educational 
philosophy. The new plan of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. is better than most 
others but it doesn’t go far enough; its 
graduates still may be a moral menace 
and political grafters. 

Jesse Newlon’s discourse, shortly .af- 
ter, said education is too busy remem- 
bering to have time or energy for think- 
ing. It is a buttress: to an established 
order. That order contributes no solu- 
tion to present ills. It makes teachers 
automatons, little better than employes 
in a factory. 

My cherished William of the: clan 
Kilpatric held that: American children 
are vaccinated against thinking on eco- 
nomic and: political problems. Our 
school system is sold out to the past. 
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Schools. are ‘timorous and evenailin 


teaching only generally. accepted. creeds, 


. steering clear of controversial issues. 
The hottest shots of last summer. were 


fired by Norman Thomas, guest speaker - 


of Columbia University at its luncheon 
in-its Faculty Club. The high schools, 
he said, have ‘sterilized thinking about 
things. that matter. The educators keep 
the children away from controversial 
matters. Thought is sterilized. Politi- 
cal morons are graduated by the mil- 
lions. .We face the most bitter peace- 
time winter ever known, and the citizens 
turned out by our public-school system 
are going, as usual, to let things drift 
because they have not been habituated 
‘to think out problems. of the general 
welfare. 

Lotus Coffman’s jeremiad stirred his 
hearers as no school talk I ever heard 
has done. Poverty, misery, and .unem- 
ployment, said he, stalk in the midst of 
plenty. Captains of industry, with their 
feet mired in. the clay of their own mak- 
ing, tell bedtime stories to send mankind 
chasing rainbows... Government by ex- 
pedient rather than on principle is upon 
us. Communism will not yield to nega- 
tion. 
able to use is to wait for time. 
have 
now 


Schools 
not taught their graduates what 
they need to know of economics, 
civic intelligence, and world relations. 
The times need that the promises put 
forward as to the results of education be 
realized in the kind of work it does. 
So much from Coffman. 

I heard Lewis Maverick declare that 
school citizenship’s greatest weakness is 
in the eternal drawing of parallels that 
get nowhere. Citizenship must partici- 
pate in civic life. The school graduate 
doesn’t. participaté. A man is not a good 
citizen unless he pulls his weight in the 
boat. The frequent salute to the flag 
and repeating an oath of allegiance is 
soporific. - It degenerates into formalism 
and even antipathy. Commanders have 
learned that. Not form, not’ ceremony, 
not memorized: passages, but real issues 
discussed, thinking and.personal conclu- 
ston based on principles of fairness and 
general welfare must be had. in school. 

The admirable Reisner, christened 


The only solution Americans seem - 
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Edward, who uses the calmest manner 


‘in delivering the hardest blows, said 


what you need is punch and power. You 
educators are now and have been all 
along supine before the organized forces 
of corruption and personal advantage. 
The human output of your schools. are 
like you. The original purpose and | 
continuing obligation of. your position, 
management, and teaching is the develop- 
ment of persons who can and will be 


effective in civic warfare for improve- 


ment. 
Well, eadiabes what does it mean to 
you? 
‘There is nothing new in it. 
dents Washington, Adams, 


Presi- 
Jefferson, 


Madison, Monroe, Lincoln, Roosevelt, 


Coolidge, and Hoover have said it. Dr, 
Franklin, .Dr. Rush, Noah Webster, 
Governor Sullivan, Justice Chipman. 


said it more than a hundred years ago. 

In prosperous times you can play 
with this American idea, You can go 
on teaching the machinery of govern- 
ment, while those who know all the — 
anatomy of it that your textbooks teach 
are manipulating politics for their own 
advantage. Then come hard times like 
these and with all our wealth, resources, 
and school graduates we haven't a pub- 


' lic opinion enlightened enough to select 


a remedy. 

The men who coaxed the legislatures 
to take over education. and: charge the 
cost to the whole community, parents 
and childless, promised that the expense 
would be more than saved from the cost 
of crime, corruption, police-courts, and 
jails. We spend more per capita on 
education than any other nation. We 
have more crime and corruption in pro- — 
portion to population than any other 
country. There isn’t a single public 
school based on the American idea. The 
course of study, according to the men 
responsible for making education a pub- 
lic charge, was to be: more perfect union, 
justice, domestic. tranquillity, common 
defense; general welfare, blessings of 
liberty now and in the future. To train 
in these desirabilities, the proponents of 
public education said, the teachers should. 
be experts in economics, politics, justice, 
defense, general welfare, government, 
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civil affairs. Where is there a public 
school so manned? - 

. Often in the nearly 150 years since 
the group of statesmen outlined their 
ideas for American public education 
have the DeWitt Clintons, the Horace 
Manns, and lesser lights exhorted that 
education turn away from ‘its prerevo- 
lutionary idols: and tackle its’ promises. 


. Harold Rugg’s, Martin O’Shea’s definite 


proposals that the elementary schools be 
organized on such civic-social aims as 
are suitable to young children are not 
so elaborate as the complex objective of 
the schools we have. 

‘Edward Reisner’s urge that: high 
eine and college study those programs 
~ of social and political improvement which 
are discoverable and make them the 
direction-posts of education is the same 
sound advice that the prize-winners of 
' Franklin’s invited writers upon the 
proper educational system for the United 
States advocated generations ago. 

What's hindering you? 

‘ Teachers who have spent .time and 
money preparing to teach Latin, Algebra, 
French, German, and standard school 
subjects are a hindrance. Gentlemen 
who have money invested. in textbooks 
are an. obstacle. 

- School boards who ine) no other con- 
ception of education than the old stand- 
ard are in the way. 

Parents whom we have taught that 
our brand-.of education will advance their 


’.. children are clogs upon you. 


Politicians who fatten. on public ig- 
norance of what they do have you by 
the neck. 

_. Everybody’s indifference and laziness 
discourage you. 

“You are beltind a stone wall. 

Butt your head against it! 

On the other side of it, I just heard 
Lotus Coffman say, are insurrection and 
_misunderstanding, human slavery. 
time has arrived when your buildings, 
your .athletics, your dramatics, your 
1,001 secondary things, must be pushed 
-aside. and the original responsibility of 
public education be assumed by you. 

_ It will be the riskiest adventure you 
ever tackled. 
It will give you the opportunity to 


The .. 
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sympathize with your brothers in unem- 
ployment. 

It will correct a not uncommon fling at 
schoolmasters that. their motto is “safety 
first.” * 

-It will give you something of the inner 
glow that. Montressor noted 
early American schoolmaster, Nathan 
Hale, who, when he mounted the scaf- 
fold, Montressor wrote, had an expres- 
sion on his face as if he had attained a 
great satisfaction. 


From the New York World. Tele- 


gram— 


Young Mr. Under-Five —_ a Per- 
sonality, Too, Psychologist 
Says—Individuality of the Baby 
Indicates Character He Will 
Have When He Grows Up 


The following article, written. for 
NEA Service by Dr. Bess V. Cunning- 
ham, child psychologist at Teachers Col- 
lege,. Columbia University, gives: encour- 
agement to mothers who have been 
laughed at for insisting that their infants 
have distinct personalities of their own at 
the age of two weeks. 

When a fond mother boasts of the re- 
markable personality of her new-born 
infant the more impartial bachelor uncle 
may scoff, for to the casual-observer the 
new-born baby. does not appear to lay 
much claim to individuality. - Even his 
father, a decidedly prejudiced person, is 
likely to refer to this small bit of hu- 
manity as “it.” 

One day, however, the baby may pro- 
test so vigorously against the bottle too 
long withheld that the. admiring father 
proclaims, “That boy knows what he 
wants, and he knows how to get it.” -In 
such ways as these does this young per- 
son put himself over, show his individual- 
ity, make definite human contacts; thus 
laying claim to: “personality.” 

When. the infant has grown to the age 
of. two or. three years one no longer 
questions his possession of a distinct. per- 
sonality. He shows definite character 


in that’. 
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‘traits. which predict pretty accurately 
what sort of adult he will become. 

' Observe four-year-old’ Jimmy in .a 
“nursery school. He is regarded as a 
very good loser; he is rated as gay be- 
cause he laughs so often. He pursues 
his jovial way, he finds himself in diffi- 
_.culty very often and he is far from punc- 
tilious in his use of “Thank you” and 
“If you please.” You get a fair idea of 
what kind of person he has become, and 
it is probably a safe guess that these 


traits will remain with him through life 
and that he will be a happy, busy indi- 


vidual. 

To appreciate his individuality Jimmie 
should be compared with Alfred, another 
child in the nursery school group. Al- 
fred is serious in appearance, gives little 
evidence of good or bad sportsmanship, 
‘is inclined to:stand around and watch 
other children and seldom gets into trou- 
ble. . Alfred is very polite. Jimmie is not 
much like this “good” little boy. Why 
_are the two little boys so different? 

By studying certain types of individuals 
you can make a pretty accurate guess as 
to what sort of babies they. were. For 
instance, there is the: undisciplined mo- 
torist on a crowded highway—he appar- 
ently cannot be happy unléss he ‘is setting 
his own pace. He darts out of line and 
-.in again without regard to the safety of 
his fellow travelers. If he should be 
‘checked in his progress he is not at all 
unlikely. to lean out of his car and pour 
-vituperations upon the head of the driver 
who has done nothing more than unwit- 
- tingly interfere with something which 
the belligerent driver wanted to do. 

You are not favorably impressed with 
this man; you don’t like this personality. 
- You can guess safely that as a child he 
threw himself upon the floor, kicking and 
screaming, when he wasn’t getting his 
own way. His disagreeable personality, 
possessed as a child, survived in the man, 
only slightly controlled by social custom. 

If you were to select from a babies’ 
hospital two new-born, unrelated infants, 
normal in every respect as far as you 
could determine, and. were to bring them 
up together in an attempt to make them 
exactly alike, you would find that while 
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you could in time make them both honest, 


iaw-abiaing = citizens, you never could 
make them: alike. -You could instill in 
each child certain habits of fair play and 
certain beliefs as to what you might con- 


sider right and wrong, but even then you - 


could not make them alike. 


One child 


_ might be even-tempered and placid, while 


the other might be very easily upset, 
given to outbursts of emotion, grieving 


_ immoderately over the slightest disap- 
-pointment. 


You might ay to instill the same ideals 


_in the two children, give them the same | 


educational background, but when all is 
said and done you would have two de- 


- cidedly different. personalities. . 


Whether a child is beautiful or plain, 
tall or short, emotionally stable or easily 
upset, intelligent or dull—all of which 
go to make up his. “personality”’—de- 
pends largely upon his birthright. Train- 
ing and-habit can, of course, modify the 
traits the child inherits; or a glandular 
unbalance can cause unstable behavior 
which, if corrected, will create a new per- 
sonality. Or sometimes it is a child’s 


-place-in the family which is responsible 


for the traits which mark his individual- 
ity.. If he is less talented than his 
brothers. and sisters he may grow up to 


- lack a certain confidence in his abilities. 


It is impossible to list all the factors 
which might enter into the making of 
different personalities.. 

Although children are born and edu- 
cated to be “different,” parents, educators 
and others who come. in contact with 
children in some way help develop. or 
repress this personality. For by person- 
ality is meant not only what: the child 


.does and tends to do, but how he behaves 


toward specific persons and how he 
makes others behave toward him. When 
this fact is. grasped it will be easy to see . 
that what a parent does to his child and 
what the child does to his parent and 


how the parent and child feel about each 


other all enter into the making of per- 
sonality. 


| 
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From the Elmira a = Ga- 


Santen Endeavor oo 
Depicted 


‘Professor Clark of Teachers College 
of Columbia University Declares 
Expensive Education Secured Does 
Not Merit Special Finance Return | 


‘By Carotyn RutH ‘Doran 


‘Picture if you can in. the. enlightened 
- Tomorrow of Education when econo- 
mists uniting to gauge what may be 
called the. “Market of Human En- 
deavor” in an effort to direct those seek- 
ing training and education into the most 
lucrative, the most available, the most 
- desirable paths. 
- Almost any morning in that delightful 


. tomorrow, you may pick up your favorite 


newspaper and read_ tabulated: lists, 
checked accurately to the moment of go- 
ing to press, telling the world at large 
the numbers of human beings engaged in 
this or that profession, this or that occu- 
pation, this or that ‘form of skilled or un- 
skilled labor. From this report of the 
“Market of Human Endeavor” a stu- 
dent, or his parent for him, can learn 
-just what is advisable for him to prepare 
for in the schools in order to procure for 
__ himself the greatest possible return in 
_terms of economics. 

This. is the sanguine and extraordi- 
narily constructive picture. Harold F. 
‘Clark, professor of education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, conjured 
up for his listeners at the opening speech 
delivered by him at the Fifth Annual 
. Convention of the New York Association 
of Deans. 

Excerpts from. Dr. Clark’ s illumi- 
nating address, views expressed therein 
being presented from the economic angle 
‘only and not necessarily the speaker’s 
_ complete conclusions on his subject, fol- 
‘low. The speaker's conclusions along 
economic lines are based upon a back- 
ground of education here and abroad and 
-upon theories and.surveys now being 
actually prepared for the possible purpose 
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edness above. Holding a brief for un- 
skilled laborers, Dr. Clark said: 

“From the ‘economic standpoint, I- 
want to discuss three questions. 
how many people should go ‘to college ?- 
Second, what economic. return should the © 


‘student expect to get from going to col- 


lege? And, should the student pay the 
whole cost- of his training? 
“How many people should go to col- 


lege? So- far as 1 can see an economist 


under our economic order has only one 
answer to this question; that is, people 
should go to college in such numbers that 
the economic return from the cost ‘of go-. 
ing to college is the same as the. eco- 
nomic return for any other activitiy. 

“You ask me what this means.in terms 
of actual numbers? I am not sure that 
I know the answer. The answer will | 
come out more clearly under the discus- 
sion of the next question—what should 
the return be to the student for going 
to college? To my mind there is one 
answer to this question—none! As far 
as I can see; college education should be 
supplied in such amounts that no -indi- 
vidual would obtain a return from having 
a college education. ‘If time allowed, I 
think it could be demonstrated that a 
society which wants the maximum in- 
come will have to provide greater educa- 
tion. Any smaller. amount of education 
gives the person who has it a monopo- 
listic advantage. Why should the person 
who happens to have a-valuable type of 
training get a larger income because of 
it? The only reason that he is able to 
get such a return is because society has 
not trained enough people for this posi- 
tion. If. society went on training more 
people the time would come when the in- 
dividual could get no return for having 
the training. In my opinion this is the 
answer as to the number of people to 
train. It is also the very: positive answer 
as to what return the individual should 
get from an education. 

“Many people seem to fear. that if 
education were provided in this amount, 
people would not want it. In my opinion 
that overlooks entirely the real purpose 
of. education. Even though education 
were provided in such an amount that. 


First,; 
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one could get no return for having it, I 
am still convinced that there would be 
no shortage of people desiring the educa- 
tion. 
‘the great strain of studying and the hard 
‘life educated people have to. live, in my 


- opinion, are talking in complete ignorance . 


of what the daily activity of an unskilled 

_worker happens to be. 
weeks of good hard work of eight or 
‘nine hours. a day even as ‘a skilled la- 
‘borer would convince: most. people that 
there would be no shortage of people 
wanting education. 


“So far .as I have. been able to follow 


the economics of the matter, education in 


‘the past has been a form of monopoly - 


advantage and privilege. “The person 


‘who had it was thereby given the per-. 


mission to exploit the society-in which he 
lived.. This has been the 
"+ assumption and has been accepted :as the 
right of the fortunate individual. ‘It 
seems to me. that our whole theory of 
‘government and basic assumption of 
- equality of opportunity for all and special 


privilege for none challenges this posi-. 


tion. Again, I can find no reason ‘in the 
field: of economics why one should re- 
ceive any return for having a college 
education. 

“Until a. year or two ago. oo much 
impressed by the argument that expen- 
sive education necessitated a higher. re- 
turn. There is a perfectly good answer 
to that question. _.A society that is 
economically wise will pay the entire cost 


of this training and will provide it in 


such amounts that no one can get a re- 
turn ‘for. having. it. 
day gets a return. from schooling because 
it is a scarce article. It so happens that 
in our economic. order the money you 
can.get for a thing depends upon a com- 
bination of scarcity and utility. If there 
are many people trained, the training it- 


self will not command a high value. This’ 


makes it particularly important that we 
train.the proper number of people in each 
occupation. ‘There probably is no more 
important duty, from the economic side; 
for college education than to see that the 
correct number of persons. are trained 
for each occupation. 


All the. people who talk: about 


I think that two. 


common - 


_ needs. of an entire population. 


The individual to- 
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“As incredible as it seems, the educa- 
tional institutions have no answer to this 
question.. So far as we can. discover, 
there is-not a state in the union that has 
a plan for the number of people that 
should be trained in each occupation, and 
the number. of people there should be in . 
each occupation. ‘No educational system- 
can be sound from the ecoriomic stand- 


_ point when it has.no plan for the number 
of people to be trained for each and every — 


occupation. Plans must be: drawn so 
that all the work to be done will have 


. someone to do it and that every person 


will have some work to do. The eco- 
nomic bankruptcy of American education 


is clearly shown by applying this test. to 


it. The time will come, and in my opin- 
ion will come very soon, when the 
American public will refuse to support 
an. educational system, either public or 
private, that does not have a more care- — 
ful adjustment to economic needs. ; 

“Too much of our education in the 


‘past in the United States has been deter- 


mined on the basis of the needs of par- 
ticular institutions. Little or no atten- 
tion has been paid to the necessity of 
planning the whole system in terms of 
A group 
such as this could be a powerful factor 
in bringing about this change. 

“You largely have the guidance of the 
students. in the State of New York. 
What is your program, and your policy 
for the state? Do you know what the 
occupational distribution of New York 
State should be? Is it disturbing you? 
Are you making an attempt to find out? 
Irving Fisher, a distinguished economist 


.of Yale University, has expressed: the 


matter graphically and bluntly when he 
says that establishing trade schools may 
increasé the supply for a particular trade, 
and thereby lower the wages in that 
trade. L. D. Edie, former professor of 
finance in the University of Chicago, 
School of Commerce, is even more blunt 
when he states that educated labor re- - 
ceives high wages not because it is edu- 
cated, but only because it is scarce. You 
have the control of that scarcity in your 
hands... Are you handling it as a trust 
for the state? Or are you considering 
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merely the private welfare of the indi- 
. vidual? 

“This brings me to.my last question. 
Should we make the student pay the 
whole cost of his education? The argu- 
ment has been: the student gets the bene- 
fit, make him pay the full cost. You see 
that movement gaining great headway 
‘under the guidance of powerful influences 
in New York State. Tuition fees are 


being raised in the attempt to partially. 


cover or to cover the cost of those who 
‘are unable to pay the bill. Far be it 
from me ‘to criticize this as a tempo- 
rary.policy, as a matter of. expediency. 
If. an institution must have money and 
must have it immediately and if a so- 
ciety is so constituted that it is unwilling 
to give it, perhaps the movement for 
higher tuition is necessary. 

“I should: like: to question. the basic 
assumption—the assumption back of this 
entire argument and the point of view is 
that the individual gets the benefit ; there- 
fore make the individual pay. The indi- 
vidual can get an economic benefit. from 
education only in the case when there is 
not enough of that education supplied. 
It is quite true that if one can get a type 
of education that is greatly i in demand and 

_ of which very little is being supplied, he 

can get a large return from it. If that is 
' the kind of social order that we wish to 
_achieve; then I am willing to admit that 
the student should pay, and pay the full 
cost. 


From the New York Times— 


Old Drill Methods of Teaching 
' - Latin Modified in Effort to 
Eliminate Dullness 


Latin is at last being shorn of its worst 
terrors after many years as the chief ally 
—in fiction at least—of the hard-hearted 
schoolmaster. A revised plan of instruc- 
tion is now being tried in many schools, 
- according to Professor Wilbert L: Carr 
‘of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
. sity, in which less emphasis is placed on 


-ond year. 
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grammar and more on making the lan-— 
guage call the dead days of the old Ro- 
mans back to life. 

Between forty and fifty new textbooks 
representing this new idea have appeared 
in the last few years, he says,-and while ~ 
no representative statistics on enrollment _ 
in Latin classes are available, he believes | 
that the next figures will show an in-- 
crease.. And this revolution in methods, 


“he believes, may easily help blaze the 


trail that will lead to changes in. the 
teaching of other admittedly difficult 
subjects. 

The new method, Professor Carr says, 
has been developed largely as a result of 
the investigation made a few years ago 


by the American. Classical League with 


the support of. the General Education 


Board. 


“Pupils, it was shown i in the report of | 
that investigation,” he says, “were regis- 


tering their dislike for Latin by refusing 


to take the course.. Sixty-nine per cent 
of the pupils in secondary schools stopped 
Latin at or before the end of. their sec- 
In other words, they took © 
what. Latin was required and no more. 

“These reports convinced teachers that: 
thoroughgoing changes would have to be 
made both in content and in methods of 
teaching. . In particular a reduction was 
urged in the amount of grammatical ma- 
terial ordinarily included in the Latin 
course in secondary schools.” 

In the program, accordingly, a reduc- 
tion has been made in the amount of 
grammar studied in the first year, in the 
amount of classical Latin read in the 
second year and in the amount of Latin 
to be written in the course as a whole. 
In place of these, supplementary English 
reading is done on topics relating to Ro- 
man life and institutions. Pupils are 
curious about the ancient. Romans, but 
their curiosity, Dr. Carr says, has too 
often been killed by teachers whose chief 
interest lay in the facts of grammar; too 
often, he says, “the pupils have asked for 
the bread of living speech and the teacher 
has given them the stone of syntax.” 

“A teacher’s first task is to strengthen 
the pupil’s natural interest in Latin as a 
language,” Dr. Carr says; “his secondary 
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task is to interest the pupil in Latin as a 
science.” ; 

He believes. that little value attaches 
to pupil interest gained through: such 
artificial methods as competitions and re- 
- wards. .Cramming Latin words by rote 
is. the wrong method, he says, because 
many of the forms of. specimen words 
used in textbooks and classroom practice 


to illustrate various declensions and -con-_ 


_ _jugations could not possibly be used in 

‘ sensible .sentences. The value of Latin 
to the pupil lies rather in his ability “to 
get the meaning from the printed Latin 
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page and express the thoughts in correct 


and adequate English.” 


The newer textbooks’ contain both 
English and Latin. texts; while other 
books in English alone are used. which 
describe Roman habits and _ historical 
events. to give the young student a pic- 
torial introduction to the people and the 
time. Dozens of. illustrations are in- ~ 
cluded, showing implements, moneys, de- 
tails of dress, sports, and all phases of 
Roman life. Outside reading is. en- 
couraged among literary works that 
round out the picture of the age. 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE DINNER 
The Teachers College Dinner, held 


annually in connection with the meeting 
‘of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association, 
will take place in the ballroom of the 
Mayflower Hotel in Washington, D. C., 
at 6:30 on Wednesday evening, Febru- 
ary.24. ‘Tickets may be secured from 
Dr. George D. Strayer of ‘Teachers 
College for three dollars each. 





———— 


EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Professor George D. Strayer has an- 
- nounced the staff of the Chicago School 
Survey to include the following persons 
from the staff of Teachers College: 
Professors E. §. Evenden, J.. R. -Mc- 
Gaughy, Jesse H. Newlon, Carter Alex- 
_ander, Jesse F. Williams, Paul R. Mort, 
H. B. Bruner, John K. Norton, E. H. 
Reeder, L. Thomas Hopkins, F. B. 
- O’Rear, W. S. Elsbree, Jean Betzner, 
and Dr. F. W.. Maroney. ‘In. addition 
to these persons, the staff will include: 
_ Professor Frank W. Hart of the Uni- 

versity of California; Professor Fred 
~ Engelhardt of the University of Minne- 
sota; Mr. George A. Womrath, busi- 
ness superintendent of the Minneapolis 
Public Schools; Professor W. . W. 
Wright of the: University of Indiana; 


Mr. Milo Stuart, assistant superintend- 
ent of schools at Indianapolis; Professor 
D. H. Eikenberry of Ohio State Univer- 
sity; and Dr. L. A. Wilson, Assistant 


Commissioner for Vocational Education 


in the New York State Department of . 


Education. 





The January meeting of the Admin- 
istration Club was held at the home of 
Professor and Mrs. Strayer on Saturday 
evening, January 16. The program con- 
sisted of several book reviews,. followed 
by a general discussion. Professor John 
K. Norton presented a review of the 
Hoover Committee Report, Recent Eco- 
B. W. Hartley of the 
second major course discussed two. of 
Margaret Mead’s books, Growing Up 
in New Guinea and Coming of Age in 
Samoa. Mr. George Sawyer of the first 
major course reviewed Stuart Chase’s 
book, México. 


nomic Changes. 





Professor Mort spoke on January 11 
before the Education Club in Chicago 
on the subject. of the National Finance 
Survey. 





A report of a study directed by Pro- 
fessor Mort on the Reconstruction of 
the System of Financing Public Schools 
in the State of Colorado has recently — 
come from the press. 
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Professor N. L. Engelhardt is. spend- 


ing his sabbatical leave visiting the 
schools of central Europe: He plans to | 
study particularly the problems involved . 
school 


jn business administration and 
plant development. 





Mr. Omer Carmichael and Professor 
Engelhardt have been collecting from 
all cities of the United States copies of 
the most recent financial audit reports, 
which have been placed in the departmen- 
tal library. A complete analysis of these 
audits will be made and standards. de- 
veloped for activities-in this field. 





Standards for Junior High School 
Buildings by. Professor Engelhardt is now 
being published in pamphlet. form by 
the Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College. These standards have been 
prepared for use in connection with the 
Strayer-Engelhardt Score Card for 
Junior High School. Buildings.. This 
score card was first utilized in the 
analysis of junior high school: buildings 
in the survey of the Chicago schools. In 
the preparation of these standards, the 
assistance of a great many superintend- 
ents, supervisors, teachers, and princi- 
pals. was involved. Among those who 
have contributed most significantly to 
.this study are Messrs. Garth H. Ak- 
ridge, V. C. -Arnspiger, Christian ‘E. 
Burckel, John Coulbourn, Dell Danker, 
John H. Eckelberry, Amos. Pence, John 
-W. Sahlstrom, Cecil W. Scott and Jona- 
than Varty. Engineer D. D. Kimball 
of New York City and Dr. C.-E.A. 
Winslow of Yale. University assisted in 
the development of the standards on 
“Heating. and Ventilating.” 





An article by Professor Engelhardt on 
“Modern Ideas for Modern Schools” 


school. census, 
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appeared in the December 1931 issue of 


-The Architectural F orum. 





Scions of hehe dues in admin- — 


istration will be ‘interested to know 


that the new high school. building at 


Rye, N. Y., has been recently dedicated. 
-Many students have visited the site and 


have studied the educational needs of — 
Rye. 


They have also seen the building 
in the process of construction. 





A bibliography on school attendance, 
and allied topics, has 
been prepared in mimeographed form by 
Professor Engelhardt, Mr. W. A. Kin- 
caid, and Mr. J. C. Parker. This bibli- 
ography is available in. mimeographed 
form in the laboratory of the department 
of Educational Administration. 





Dr. Zenas R. Clark of the Wilming- 
ton Public Schools, Wilmington, Del., 
has recently completed the requirements 
for the doctorate. His dissertation, 
Recognition of Merit in Superintendents’ 
Reports, may now be secured from the 
Bureau of Publications of ‘Teachers 
College. 


ADVISERS OF WOMEN 


Professor Ruth Strang, as chairman 
of the Research Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women, 
is studying in detail the personnel func- 
tions in a small group of colleges and. 
universities of. different types in order to 
ascertain: (1) the various officers in- 
volved in the personnel work of the in-| 
stitution; (2) the specific functions 


' which they perform; (3) the overlapping 


of responsibilities; and (4) the réle of 
the teacher in the personnel work of 
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the institution, and other questions 
‘ which tend to show the interrelations 
-among personnel workers in institutions 
‘of higher learning. 





The field. course in. educational and 
social guidance, offered this semester 
under the leadership of Professors Sarah 
M. Sturtevant and Esther Lloyd-Jones, 
has afforded a few advanced students 
an opportunity to learn and. test person- 
nel techniques. Near-by schools and a 
large, conveniently situated dormitory 
have served as laboratories for this work. 





The number who are engaged in re- 
search in the field .of educational guid- 
ance of women and girls under the su- 
pervision of Dr. Strang has increased 
to eleven... Of these, five are doing 
their work in absentia, an arrangement 
which makes it possible for them to deal 
with problems connected with their own 
school situations. This is proving ad- 
vantageous to the schools concerned, as 
well as contributing to the education of 
the individual. | 





‘ Miss Eunice Acheson; a member of 
the department of Advisers of -Women 
and Girls in 1929-31, has been appointed 
._ psychologist at the Children’s Center in 
Detroit, Michigan. 


EDUCATIONAL MEASURE- 
MENT AND RESEARCH 


Professor W. A. McCall announces 
the appointment by the College of Miss 
Ruth Ritzman to be assistant in Educa- 
tional Measurement, and Mrs. Nira 
- Klise Grounds to be assistant in Meth- 


7 _ ods of Research. 
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At the October meeting of the New 
York Society for the Experimental 
Study of Education, Professor McCall 
traced briefly the past trends. of the 
testing movement and also: indicated | 
lines along which progress may be ex- 
pected in the next few years—notably 
in ‘the measurement of conduct.. He, 
himself, hopes to publish within the next. . 
year or so a test for measuring the 
happiness of school children. 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


Professor David Snedden attended the - — 
American Vocational Association méet- 


ings held at the Hotel Pennsylvania on 
December 10, 11, and 12. At a dinner 


meeting of trade school principals he — 


spoke on “The Place of the Trade 
School in Present-Day Education.” On 
the following day he addressed the 
homemaking education section on 
“Trends in Cultural Education.” - A pa- 
per under the latter title will appear in 
a forthcoming number of The Journal 
of Home Economics. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


At the December meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of ‘Geography Teachers 
in Ypsilanti, Mich., Professor Edwin H. 
Reeder. spoke on teaching: method in 
geography in the elementary schools. 





At the: general meeting of the New 
York Experimental Society held Decem- 
ber 11, Professor Reeder spoke on the 
topic “Bringing: Reality into the Class- 


” 


room. 





Professor J: R. McGaughy and Pro- 
fessor Reeder will spend some weeks in 
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. Chicago in connection with the survey 
of the elementary schools under the 


. leadership of Professor Strayer; who is | 


making a complete survey of the entire 
‘public school system of that city. 





Professor Lois Coffey Mossman spoke 
before the conference on State and 
. County Supervisors of Rural Schools of 
Southern States, which was called ‘by 
William John. Cooper,. United States 
Commissioner. of Education, in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., December 14 and 15. 


ENGLISH 
Professor Franklin T: Baker attended 
the meeting of the Modern Language 
Association held at Madison, Wis., De- 
- cember 28, 29, and 30. 





Professor Elizabeth C. Cook. spoke 
on “Modern Drama and Plays to See 
on Broadway” on January 5, before 
the Woman's Club of Hasbrouck 
Heights, N. J. 


—_—— 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
Professor Thomas D: Wood spoke at 


a reception arranged for the celebration 
of the seventy-sixth birthday of Profes- 
sor William H. Burnham, of Clark Uni- 
versity, in. Worcester, Mass., on 
December 5. 

Professor Wood gave an address on 
December 7 before the students and 
faculty of the State Normal School, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


HIGHER EDUCATION | 


Professor Donald. P. Cottrell visited 
the University of Maine on November 
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17, 18, and 19, 1931, to confer with 
officers of the University and certain 
faculty committees with reference to a 


program which is now under way for 


the improvement of instruction in the 


University. ‘The program calls for the 


special counsel of Professor Cottrell 


over a period of two years. 


~HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


Miss Laura Crandon, who conducts a 
course in “Human Relationships” for 


’ the senior girls in the Horace Mann 


High School, spoke twice before the 
Deans of Women. and Advisets of Girls 
at the November meeting of the Wis- ' 
consin State Teachers Convention in 
Milwaukee. She spoke on the subjects, 
“Interpreting--Human Relationships to 
the High. School Senior” and “The 
Need of Courses in Human Relation- 
ships in Our Curricula.” While in Wis- 
consin. Miss Crandon spoke also to the 
students of the State Teachers College 
in Milwaukee and afterward conducted 
a discussion group with a class of fifty 
prospective teachers, young. men and 
young women. During the same week 
Miss Crandon spoke to a group of 1,200 
junior and senior pupils: in the West 
Side High School of Milwaukee and 
conducted: a discussion group with a 
class of fifty. boys and girls .on. specific 
problems in human relations and the 
factors which make a constructive and 
satisfying social life. 





Miss Agnes Burke addressed the kin- . 
dergarten and primary teachers in 
Cleveland in December on “Curriculum 


Problems for Kindergarten and Primary — 
Grades.” 
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Miss Mary Lewis spoke on December 
12. at. the annual luncheon meeting of the 
principals of Philadelphia. 
dressed a group of teachers at the West- 


- ‘moreland County Institute at Greens- 
burg, Pa., on December 21. 





-Mr.. Irving Cheyette. is conducting a 
‘normal. school course at the New Ro- 
chelle - College . for’ Women’ on the 
“Teaching of Instrumental Music.” Mr. 
Cheyette has been asked to serve as con- 
sultant for the Music Section of the New 
York State Teachers. Association on 
problems involved in “The Psychological 
Approach to Instrumental Music Train- 
__ ing.” - 





Miss Grace Reeves aided the Indus- 
trial Arts Codperative Service in a series 
‘of. lectures and demonstrations between 
December 4 and 11.. Included in: the 
program for the five days were talks on 
“Refreshments for Children’s Christmas 
Parties,” “Making. and. Decorating Sim- 
ple Christmas Sweets for Children,” and 
“Conserves for the Christmas Breakfast 
Table.” These demonstrations were all 
given at the Industrial Arts Codperative 
Service Studio, 152 West 72nd Street, 
New York City. 





Mr. G. W. Haupt lectured on “Sci- 
ence in the Elementary School” at the 
fall meeting of the Eastern Pennsylvania 

Educational Conference at Bucknell 
University. Mr. Haupt conducted extra- 
mural lectures on “Elementary Science” 

December 3. and 10 at Bridgeport, Conn. 





Dr. Ina Craig Sartorius lectured re- 
cently in an extramural: course which 
- ‘Professor J. F. Hosic. is conducting at 

“Newark, N. J. In this course on The 


School and the Individual the topic dis- 


She also ad- . 
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cussed by Dr. Sartorius was “A Reme- 
dial Program of Instruction in the 
Elementary School.” 





Dr. Cecile White Flemming will lec- | 
ture in Trenton January 13 to a group 
of teachers who are taking the extra- 
mural course on The Teacher at Work 
in the Modern School. This course is 


‘being given by Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds: | 


and. certain members of the Horace. . 
Mann School staff. Dr. Flemming. will 
present the topic “Diagnostic Procedure 
as a Basis for Effective Pupil Adjust- 
ment in the Modern School.” 


—_ 


KINDERGARTEN—FIRST GRADE 


Miss Alice Dalgliesh spoke in Decem- 
ber at the New York State Teachers 
Convention at Buffalo on “A Creative 
Approach to Literature.” On Decem- 
ber 3 she spoke. to the Assembly of 
Trenton State. Teachers College on 
“Modern Tendencies in-Children’s Lit- 
erature.” 


Professor Patty Hill spoke to the 
Public School Kindergarten Association 
of New York City December 2 on “The 
Principle of Guidance as a Basis for the 
Art: of Teaching.” On December 11, 
she addressed the nurses of the Depart- 
ment of Health of the City of New 
York on “The Principle of Guidance as 
a Basis in the Teaching of Health.” 





Miss Grace Langdon addressed the 
Parents’ Meeting of the Bethlehem Day 
Nursery December 7 on “What. Does. a 
Nursery School Do for Children?” - She 
spoke December: 8 on “Toys and Play 
Materials” for the Child Study Associa- 
tion, and December 9 to the Mothers’ 
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‘Club of the Edgewood School, Green- 


wich, Conn., on “Play Materials. and — 


- “Their Use.” 


———— 


LIBRARY 


Miss Ethel M. Feagley has ‘been ap- 
pointed a special consultant:on the staff 


of the Library, beginning January 1, . 


1932. 





_. The following is a selection from 
Stray Library Leaves of the 1931 pub- 
lications in education and related fields 
which have been added to the Library’s 
_ book stock during the past month. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


COMMITTEE ON MENTAL Disease.- Influ- 
ence of Diet on Caries in Children’s 
Teeth. Medical Research - Council. 
London. 

Porto Rico, DEPARTMENT. OF EDUCATION. 
Course of Study in Elementary Manual 
Arts for Public Schools of. Porto. Rico. 
Bureau of Supplies, Printing, and. Trans- 
portation, San Juan, Porto Rico. 

SHIELDS, E. M. Guiding: Kindergarten 
Children in the Church School. On- 
ward Press, Richmond, Virginia. .A 
textbook in the standard course in lead- 
ership training outlined and approved 
by the International Council of Religious 
Education. 

Simonic, A. Kindergarten ‘ Padagogik. 
Hélder-Pickler-Tempsky-Wien. Leipzig. 

Wricnt, J. D. . Fhe Little Deaf Child. 
Wright Oral School, New York City. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Brown, R. A. Comparison of Data on 
Freshmen Entering University of Michi- 
gan. University of Michigan Press. 

Cuicaco University. Syllabus for the Gen- 
eral Course in Biological Sciences. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 

Cuicaco University. Syllabus for the Gen- 
eral Course in the Humanities. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 

Cuicaco University: Syllabus for the Gen- 
eral Course in Physical Sciences. Uni- 
sity of Chicago Press. 


_ American Civic Liperties Unyon. 
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Cuicaco University. Syllabus for the Gen- 
eral Course in the Social Sciences. . Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 

Georce -Peasopy. COLLEGE. Premadian of 
Institute for Administrative Officers: in 
Higher Education. Googe Peabody 
College. 

Gray, W. S.° Recent Trends in American 
College Education. University. of Chi- 
cago Press. . : 

Newman, J. H. University’ Teaching. 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne, London. 

SHAw, C. B... List of Books for College 
Libraries. American Library Associa- 
tion. _ 


- EDUCATION—GENERAL 


The 
. Gag on Teaching. 100 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. ‘ 
CoMMERCIAL EpucaATION ASSOCIATION OF 
New York City. anp Vicinity. : First 
Yearbook. Mr. S. .T. Jason, .184th St. 
and Creston Avenue,.New York City. 
Dickinson, R. L..and Beam, L. Thousand 
Marriages. Williams and Wilkins, Bal- 
timore, Maryland. ‘The first consider- 
able medical analysis of marriage in its 

widely human relationship. 

Dinwippig, C. Child Health and the Com- 
munity. Commonwealth Fund. Inter- 
pretation of codperative effort in public 
health. 

Fraser, C. E. ‘Case Method of Instruction. 
McGraw-Hill. A related series of. ar- 
ticles on the case method as applied to 
the teaching of business. 

Heat, A. -English Writing-masters 
Their Copy-books, 1570-1800. 
bridge University Press. 

Heycate, J. Decent Fellows. Cape and 
Smith. A school story, every character 
of which is reconstructed from life. 

Horrman, U. J. Modernized Teaching in 
Rural Schools:. F: A: Owen, Dansville, 
New York. 

LuckresH, M. anp Moss, F. K. Seeing. 
Williams and Wilkins. Of interest to 
all concerned with light conservation, as 
well as to lighting specialists. 

OrrictaL CaTHotic Drrecrory. Jj. P. 
Kenedy & Sons. Gives Catholic educa- 
tional statistics, diocesan school boards, 
superintendents’ names, and territory. in- 
cluded in diocese. 


and 
Cam- 





 ‘TAUBENECK, 
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Pearson, K.. Tables for Statisticians and 
Biometricians, parts 1 and. 2. Cam- 
’ bridge University Press. 

Quiciey, S. The Integration of Teaching. 
Edwards Bros. — 

RicHArpson, N. The Christ of the Class- 
room. Macmillan. | 

SoutH -_Dakota EpucaTion DEPARTMENT. 
School Laws, i931: Education Supply 
Co., Mitchell, South Dakota. — 

» O. C. Legal Opinions of 
-Non-high School _ District of © Illinois. 

Public School Publishing Co. 

- VAILLANT-CouTurierR, P. The French Boy, 
translated by Ida Treat. Lippincott. 
Witiamson,. M. The Social Worker: in 

Child. Care and Protection. . Harper. 
Third volume of job analysis series of 
the American Association of. Social 

. Workers. > 


‘OTHERS 
Cuase, :S. Out of the Depression and 
After: -A Prophecy (The John Day 


‘pamphlets). John Day Co. 

Cueey, F. H. Bettering Boyhood;. boy- 
stuff, home life, and leadership. Wilde, 

. ‘131 -Clarendon Street, Boston, Massa- 

. chusetts. A simple straightforward 
study of the American boy and the forces 
which make him what he is. 

Hiccinson, G. D. Fields of Psychology. 
Henry Holt and Co. A study of man 
and his environment. 

Hux.ey, J. What Dare I Think? Harper. 
Challenge of modern science: to human 

_. action and belief. 

Kenpriz, F. E. Handbook on Conducting 
and Orchestral Routine for the Prospec- 
tive Conductor of Either Chorus or Or- 
chestra. H. W. Gray, New York. 

Lawier, H. W. ‘ Unemployment and its 
Remedies. _ League for Industrial De- 
mocracy, 12 East ‘19th Street, New 
York City. A+ contemporary discussion 
of the problem of industrial depression. 

LippMANN, W. Notes on the Crisis. John 
Day Co. The economic depression as a 
world crisis. 


: . Reeves, G. G. ano Tritiinc, M. B. Prob- 


lems in Food and the Family. Lippin- 
. Cott. — 
Sirex, K. John Bull at Home. . Harcourt 
Brace... How he lives, amuses himself, 
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does, earns, 


dresses, what he learns, 
spends. 


Sonquist, D. E. The Interests of Young 


Men. New York Association Press. 
Swirr, E. J. Jungle of the. Mind. 
Scribner. “Every teacher should read it 


—it is not pedagogy but it is good com- © 
mon sense—teachers who read it are bet- 
ter equipped to deal with ‘school shocks’ 
in their pupils.” 

U. S. Lrprary or Concress. List of Recent 
References on Naturalization in the 
United States. Public Affairs Informa- 
tion Service. 

Wetis, H. G. The Work, Wealth and 
Happiness of Mankind. Doubleday, 
Doran. 
economic confusion which Tono Bungay. 
etched in preliminary outline.” 








MUSIC 


Professor Alice E. Bivins lectured 
January 7 on “Recent Developments in — 
Intermediate School Music” in the ex- 
tension course which is being given in 
Scranton, Pa., for the teachers in the 
public school system. 





The program for the January convo- 
cations of the music education students 
included an address by Professor Peter 
W. Dykema on “Music in Relation to 
the Youth Movement in Europe”; and 
the Octet by Schubert, played by Samuel 
Spurbeck, Lionel Johnson, Walter Pot- 
ter, Frank Geary, Russell Wagner, Ray- 
mond. Nazer, Harry Keller, and David 
Rattner, and conducted by Howard Tal- 
ley. During February it is planned to 
have a series of programs of. early 
American music as part of the Wash- 
ington celebration. 


— 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Professor Gerald §S. Craig gave on 
December 29 an illustrated lecture en- 
titled “Open Door Laboratories in Ele- 


“A full length portrait of that - 
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“mentary Science” at the. meeting of the 


- American Nature Study Society in New 


Orleans. 





At Section Q of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
Professor Craig read a report of the 
" studies in elementary science that have 


been made in the Horace Mann School, 


including a recent study by Mr. George 
Haupt. 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


A Conference on ‘the Teaching of 
General . Education ‘Theory was held 
January 2 at the Men’s Faculty Club, 
_ Columbia University. Some fifty teach- 
ers of general educational theory in the 
schools of education in the eastern part 
of. the country assembled at eleven and 
carried on discussion until four-thirty. 
The group lunched together at the Club. 

The theme question around which dis- 
cussion centered ‘was “What I Believe 
Should Be the Chief Points of Emphasis 
in the Teaching of General Educational 
Theory To-day.” ‘The points for dis- 
cussion were brought to the group in 
twelve-minute addresses by Professors 
H. H. Horne of New York University, 
George 8. Counts of Teachers College, 
John S. Brubacher of Yale University, 
‘William C. Bagley, and William H. Kil- 
patrick of Teachers College. Professor 
R. B. Raup was the chairman of the 
meeting. 

This was the second conference of its 
kind. The first conference was held in 
August, 1931, at the same place: An 
evidently increasing interest in larger 
questions of educational theory is leading 
to a demand for this type of conference. 
The next one will be held late in the 
- spring or during the Summer Session. 
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The proceedings of the conference of 
January 2 will be put. into: form for 


_ distribution. 





A meeting of the Philosophy of 
Education Club was held at Union 
Theological Seminary, December 3. A 
discussion on “The Experimentalist’s At- . 
titude in Curriculum Making” was held, — 
with Professor Kilpatrick as leader. 


ena 
eed 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Professor Jesse F. Williams, vice- 
president of the American Physical Edu- 
cation Association, Professor C. L. 
Brownell, and Dr. F. W. Maroney, | 
former president of the American Physi-: 
cal Education Association, attended the 
meetings of the Executive Council dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays. 





Professor Williams spoke at the New 
York Academy of Medicine on January 
22. His topic was “How. to Meet the 
Problems of Adolescence.” That evening 
he addressed the Parents’ Group of the 
Horace Mann School on “Social Changes 
and How to Meet Them.” 





Professor Brownell spoke at the joint 
meeting of the Society of Directors of. 
Physical Education in Colleges and the 
Society of State Directors of Physical 
and Health Education on December 28, 
at the Hotel Astor. His topic was . 
“Present Status of Professional: Prepara- 
tion of Teachers of Physical Education.” 
At this same: meeting, Dr. Maroney 
spoke on “Methods Used in Upgrading . 
Medical Education.” 





Mr. W. L. Hughes, as chairman of 
the Committee on Administration of In- 
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tercollegiate Athletics, gave a preliminary 
report of that committee’s work on De- 
- cember 29 at the meeting of the Society 
of Directors of Physical Education in 
Colleges. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Dr. Mordecai Kaplan, dean of. the 
Teachers Institute of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York City, will 
teach Unit Course 244Fb, “The Purpose 
and Scope of Jewish Education,” in the 
second semester. Rabbi Kohn, who is 
listed as the instructor ‘in this course, 
has moved to Los Angeles. Dr. Kaplan 
is recognized as one of the outstanding 
Jewish educators in America. 


— 


The publication in January. of the re- 
- port of the International Survey of the 
work of -the Y.M.C.A. and the 
Y.W.C.A. in other countries brings to 
a close a study which was begun in 1929. 
Professor F. Ernest Johnson was_ the 
director of this survey, with the title of 
‘ Chief Consultant. . Professor Adelaide 
Case was a member of an advisory 
group which was -formed to give counsel 
_to the directors of the survey. 





Professor :Case will be on sabbatical 
leave during the spring and summer ses- 
sions, returning in September. She plans 
to join Professor Bess Cunningham on 
-a Mediterranean cruise in February and 
March. She will spend the remainder 
of the time at her home in New York, 
and in Maine. 

Miss Margaret Forsyth has been 
made a member of the Foreign Division 
Committee of the National Board of 

the Y.W.C.A. 


Dr. Paul Limbert will be one of the 
leaders at the Midwinter Conference of 


the Middle Atlantic Field Council of. 
the Student Christian Association at . 


Buck Hill Falls, Pa., February 5 to 7. 
He will lead a series of discussions on 


“The Life and Teachings of Jesus in a 


Time of Crisis.” 





Two students from the department of. 
Religious Education, Miss Alice Rex and. } 
Mr. Ralph Bates, were delegates to the. 


Quadrennial Convention of the Student 
Volunteer Movement at Buffalo during 
the Christmas holidays. 








SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Professor Thomas H. Briggs will ad- 


dress the general session of the Depart- . 


ment of Secondary School Principals to 


be held in Washington in conjunction — 


with the Department of Superintendence 


meeting on February 22, on the topic,” 


“Principles of Secondary Education.” 





Professor E. K. Fretwell spoke Janu- 
ary § for the Metropolitan League of 
Jewish Community Associations, New 
York, in. its club leadership course, on 
“The Group Life of the Club”; January 
g at the Cumberland County, N.. J., 
Teachers Association on “Pupil -Partici- 
pation in School Government” and also 
on “The Relation: of Curricular and 


Extracurricular Activities”; January 12 


at the Fraternities Club, New York 


City, on “The Place of Camping in an 
Educational Program”; January 25 at - 
the annual meeting of the Men’s Section © 


of the Home and School Association of 
the Robert E. Fitch High School, 
Poquonnoc Bridge, Conn.; February 5 
and 6 at the Monongahela Valley, 
W. Va., Teachers Association, on “Prac- 


tin ime a on en a: Pe ee ee 





re ee 


cational measurements, 
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ticing Citizenship in the Public Schools,” 
and on “Living in a Democracy. Here 
and Now.” He will speak February 15 
before the Parent-Teacher Association 


of the DeWitt Clinton School, Mount 


Vernon, N. Y.; February 24 before the 
Conduct. and Citizenship Section of the 


-‘Department of Superintendence meet- 


ing. at Washington, D. C., on “Pupil 
Conduct in Relation to Pupil Opinion.” 
Professor Fretwell is chairman of the 


- Extracurricular Section of the Depart- 
ment of High. School Principals Asso- 
’ ciation. 





Twelve members of the class in edu- 
who are also 
members of Education. 235M, surveyed 
more than nine hundred members of the 
freshman class of the Newtown High 
School, Elmhurst, L. I.,.on December 4. 
Intelligence tests and reading tests were 


administered in two sittings in the school 


auditorium. Seniors in the commercial 
department of the school assisted in the 
scoring. and all but a few of the tests 
were scored during the day. 





Professor Maxie N. Woodring will 
preside at a round table discussion on 
“Directing Study” at the Department of 
Superintendence meeting in Washington 
during the latter part of February. 





Professor Grayson N. Kefauver will 


_ present “Some Issues Involved in the 


Organization. of Specialized. Secondary 
Schools” before a joint session of the 


‘Department of Secondary School Prin- 


cipals and The American Technical High 
School Association meeting in ‘Washing- 


- ton in February. 





The general features of the investiga- 
tion in guidance being made by. Professor 


Kefauver are described in the February 
issue of the Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine. 





Professor Percival M. Symonds is on 
sabbatical leave for the Spring Session 


of 1932. - 


A number of advanced graduate stu- 
dents in secondary education gave a party 
Thursday, January 14, for Professor and 
Mrs. Symonds. Dinner was served’ in 
one of the dining rooms. on the mez- 
zanine floor of John Jay Hall. Follow- . 
ing the dinner a very informal program 
featuring “theme” songs by Miss Vir- 
ginia Block. anda chalk talk by Mr. 
Harold C. Hand was presented. 





The manuscript of the book, Guidance 
in. Secondary Schools, by Dr. Leonard 
V.. Koos of the University of Chicago 
and Professor Kefauver has been com- 
pleted. This book will. be published 
early in May by The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 





A committee of some thirty outstand- 
ing workers in guidance and secondary 
education has been selected by Professor 
Kefauver to serve in an advisory ca-_ 
pacity for the two-year investigation 
of guidance which he is undertaking. 
This committee will meet with Pro- 
fessor Kefauver in-Washington in Feb- 
ruary. 





Professor Kefauver will present. “Ob- 
jectives of Guidance in Secondary 
Schools” before the National Vocational 
Guidance Association in Washington in 
February. This presentation will report 
findings of a study which is part of a_ 
two-year investigation of guidance. 





At the Thursday Afternoon Informal 





= 


————— 
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of January , Dr. Clyde Fisher, curator 


of. University, College, and Adult Edu- 
cation of the American Museum of 
Natural History, discussed the place of 
the museum in a system of education. 
Dr. Fisher showed the practical applica- 
tion of his ideas by an explanation of 
what the American Museum of Natural 
History is now doing for high schools, 


‘colleges, universities, and adult groups 


in New York City. . Following this ad- 


~ dress a large group of students visited 


the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. Through the courtesy of Dr. 
Fisher, several members of the staff ex- 


.. plained the organization of the Museum 
and conducted the.group to some of the 
most interesting exhibits. 





Mrs. Harry Emerson Fosdick, a trus-. 


tee of Teachers College, spoke to the 
group present at the Thursday Informal 
of January 14. Mrs. Fosdick very ably 
discussed “The Education of Parents.” 





Professor and Mrs. Kefauver enter- 


' . tained at a New Year’s Party in: their 


home in Yonkers the members of the 


‘research class and some of the members 


of the first major class who remained 
in. New. York City over the holidays. 





The Secondary Group, composed of 
public and private secondary school prin- 
cipals of New York City and vicinity, 
met at the Men’s Faculty Club for din- 
ner and discussion Monday evening, 
January 18.. The factotum, Professor 
Briggs, introduced Mr. C. B. Newton, 
headmaster of the Pingry School at 
Elizabeth, N. J.,, who presented a dis- 


’ cussion of the topic “The Development 


of Clear, Straight Thinking.” . 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE 


The following changes in positions of 
Teachers College. Alumni are reported 
by the Bureau of Educational Service: 

Abbe, Julia C., from instructor in English, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., to 
teacher of English, High School, Hingham, 
Mass. a 

Adams, Estelle, from instructor in kin-" 
dergarten-primary department, Baylor Col- 
lege, Belton, Tex., to second grade critic, | 
Central State Teachers College, -Mount. 
Pleasant, Mich. ; 

Alexander, Mildred, from teacher of 
home economics, High School, Hayward, 


‘Wis., to teacher of home economics, Blanche 


Kellogg Institute, Porto Rico. 

Allen, Marian F:, from instructor in 
physical education, State Normal School, 
Farmington, Me., to instructor in physical 
education, Columbia High School, South 
Orange, N. J. 

Altenburg, West J., appointed head of the 
health and physical education department, 
Tappah Junior High School, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Altrowitz, Nathan, from psychiatric social 
worker, Hebrew Sheltering Guardian So- 
ciety, Pleasantville, .N. Y., to assistant at- | 
tendance officer, Bureau of. Attendance, 
Board of Education, New York City. 


Anderson, Lillian, from nutritionist, De- - © 


partment of Education, Hawaii, to nutri- 
tionist,- Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, New York City. 

Andrews, Julia G., appointed secretary, 
Cornell Women’s Religious Association, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Andrus, Eleanor, from secretary at Acad- 
emy of Political Science, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City,.to receptionist at New 
School for Social Research, New York City. 

Appeldoorn, Helen W., appointed teacher 
of English, Central High School, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

Armstrong, J. E., from assistant professor 
of French, Randolph-Macon College, Ash- 
land, Va.; to teacher of French, George 
Washington High School, Danville, Va. 

Ayars, Margaret, from instructor in fine 
arts, The Kimberly School, Montclair, N. 
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"J, to supervisor of art, Public Schools, Hart-. 


- ford, Conn. 


Bach, Elizabeth Thompson, from kinder- 


' garten director, Keith Country Day School, 
Rockford, ‘Ill., to teacher of the first and 
second grades, ‘Halsted School, Yonkers, 

NC Y. 


Baer, Clare, from director of nursery . 


school, Bethlehem Day Nursery, New York 


‘City, to nursery school teacher, Open. Air _ 


Nursery. School, Highland Park, IIl. 


’ Bailey, Francis Louis, from teacher -of 


history, Gramercy School, New York City, 
to Commissioner of Education, State De- 
partment of Education, Montpelier, Vt.. 

Bailey, J. Leroy, from assistant to head 
of English department, West Virginia Wes- 
leyan College, Buckhannon, W.. Va., to 
teacher of English, High School, Roselle, 
- Ss 

Baker, Margaret N., from dean of girls, 
High School, Springfield, Ore.; to instructor 
in commercial education, Katherine Gibbs 
’ School, New York City. 
Baker, William, from instructor in physi- 
. cal education, University of Oregon, Eu- 
gene, Ore., to teacher of physical education, 
‘ High School, South Orange, N. J. 
. Barbor, Trix, from supervisor, and in- 
structor in kindergarten to third grade, City 
Schools, Asheville, N. C., to kindergarten 
- critic, State Teachers College; Bemidji, 
Minn. 


Barney, Charlotte B., from nutritionist, 


American Red Cross, to teacher of home 
economics, -High School, New . Rochelle, 
N. Y. 

Barrett, Dorothy M., appointed person- 
nel assistant, Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. 

_ Barron, Margaret M., agpeiassi teacher 
of the sixth grade, Public Schools, Staats- 
burg, N. Y. 

Bartlett, Robert L., appointed instructor 
in history and civics, Newburgh Free 
Academy, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Beach, Horace H., from principal of Bed- 
ford Junior High ‘School, Westport, Conn., 
to. superintendent of schools, Elmira 
Heights, N. Y. 

Bean, Rachel, from second grade teacher, 
Woodlawn School, South Hadley, Mass., 
to second grade teacher, Public Schools, 
Maywood, N. J. 

Becker, Alma L., from instructor in phys- 
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ical education, East High School, Superior, 


Wis., to instructor in physical education, 
Arizona » State Teachers College, Tempe, 
Ariz. 

Bell, Samuel ‘Winslow, from personnel 
worker, Procter and Gamble Company, to 
assistant to the dean of Dana College and 
assistant to the dean of Seth Boyden School 
of Business, Newark, N. J. 

Bentley, Elisabeth, from associate profes- 
sor of English, Erskine College, Due West, 
S..C., to professor of social science, Inter- 
mountain Union College, Helena, Mont. 

Bice, Meddie, from instructor in home 
economics, Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky., to instructor in home eco- 
nomics, Texas College of Arts and Indus- 
tries, Kingsville, Tex. 

Blodgett, Helen M., appointed assistant 
in nutrition research, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Blodgett, Mary C., appointed state super- 
visor of homemaking, Hartford, Conn. 

Blondin, Agatha, from grade teacher, 
Garden Country Day School, Jackson 
Heights, L. L., to grade. teacher, - Public 
Schools, Short Hills, N. J. 

Boehm, Beatrice, from fifth grade teacher, 
Consolidated School, Centre Valley, Pa., to 
sixth grade teacher, Public Schools, Cran- 
ford, N. J. 

Brazier, Phyllis, from critic teacher, 
Southern University, Baton Rouge, La., to 
instructor in English, Florida Normal and 
Industrial College, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Brenholtz, Birdie, from instructor in 
Spanish, East Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Commerce, Tex., to Spanish teacher, 
Public High School, Tulsa, Okla. 

Brewer, Anne, from supervisor of history 
and reading, State Normal School, Oswego, 
N. Y., to fifth grade critic, State Normal 
School, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Bridges, Doris, from teacher of English,. 
High School, East Hartford, Conn., to in- 
structor in English, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia . University, New York City. 

Brigham, Annette, from fourth grade 
teacher, Burbank School, Oakland, Calif., 
to sixth grade teacher, Fox Meadow School, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Brigham, Mary, appointed teacher of the 
seventh grade, Public Schools, Bayville; 
L. I. 

Bristow, Mary Abigail, from demonstra- 
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Minnesota State 


tion. teacher, Normal 
Sehool, to demonstration teacher, Pine 
Ridge, S. D. 


Brown, Edith E., from supervisor, Social 
Service Federation, Englewood, N. J., to 
director of nursery school, Englewood, N. J. 

’ Brown, George’Earl, from superintendent 
of schools, Bisbee, Ariz., to superintendent 
‘of schools, Ocean City, N. J.- 


. Brown, Mazie W., from teacher. of sew- 
to fourth : 


; ing, State College, Dover, Del., 
grade critic teacher, Georgia Normal and 
Agricultural College, Albany, Ga. 

Brown, Ruth, from teacher of Latin and 

English, Brick Junior College, Brick, N. C., 
’ to teacher of Latin and history, Virginia 
' State College, Petersburg, Va. 
Browne, Lillian R., from’ special. class 
_- teacher, Washington Irving Public School, 
Tarrytown, N. Y., to special class. teacher, 
_ Public School, Ocean Grove, N. J. 

Butler, Ruth, appointed nursery school 
teacher, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

‘Byrne, Lee, from head of department of 
urban education, Northern Normal and In- 
dustrial. School, to visiting professor of 
- secondary education, New York University, 
New York City. . 

Caffyn, Helen, from instructor in phys- 
ical education,. Bal] State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind., to instructor in physical edu- 
cation, Indiana Teachers College, Terre 


_- Haute, Ind. 


Caldwell, Alma, from direetor of music, 
- State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa., to 
instructor in music, State Normal School, 
Fredonia, N. Y. 

Canty, Marcia E., from instructor in 
home economiés, State Teachers College, 
Montgomery, Ala.,. t6 instructor in home 
_ economics, Lincoln University, Jefferson 
City, Mo. © 

Carmean,. D. Clark, apeolated ‘director 
of Music, Public Schools; Neodesha, Kan. 

Carranza, Matilde, from instructor in 
Spanish, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
‘Wis., to assistant professor in Spanish, 
Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio. 

Carroll, Clara, appointed psychologist, 
State. Normal School, Jersey City, N. J. 

_ Chapitis; William J., instructor in 

‘Latin and English, Public High. School, 
Menasha, Wis. 

Chattin, Joseph, from instructor in health 
_and physical’ education, Lincoln Junior 
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to in- 
Public 


High School, Charleston, W. Va., 
structor in physical education, 
Schools, Orange, N. J. “ 
Clague, Betty, from director of physical 
education, Central High . School, Austin, 
Minn., to director of physical education, 
East Side High School, Green Bay, Wis. 
Clark, Gerald M., frem head of the com- -- 


mercial department, Grover Cleveland 
Junior High School, Tulsa, Okla., to in-  . 
structor im commercial education, High 


School, Linden, N. J. 
Clark, Leis M., from critic teacher, West- 
ern State. Teachers ‘College,, Kalamazoo, — 
Mich., 
State Teachers College, West Chester, Pa, 


Class, E. C., from teacher of education. z 
and psychology, Clarion, Pa., to associate 
professor of. education, Ohio University, 


Athens, Ohio. 

Clause, Emma L., from instructor in fine 
and applied arts, Washington State Normal 
School, Ellensburg, Wash., to assistant pro- 
fessor of art education, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 

Clemans, Huberta, from instructor in 
education, Gallaway College, Searcy, Ark., 
to fifth and sixth grade critic, State Teach- 
ers College, La Crosse, Wis. 

Cody, Mary L., appointed fourth grade 
teacher, Public Schools, Marion, Ark. 

Coleman, W. H., elected superintendent; 
Union High School District, Mesa, Ariz. 

Collins, Bertine, from director of home 
economics, Chambers Manufacturing Co., 
Shelbyville, Ind., to director of home eco- 
nomics, H.-J. McGrath Co., Baltimore; Md. 

Coolidge, Ruth C., from head of English 
department, High School, Bellows Falls, — ~ 
Vt., to dean of girls and teacher of English, 
High School, Jackson, Mich. 

Connor, Ruth C., from professor of home 
economics, Eureka College, Eureka, III., to 
associate professor of homie economics edu- 
cation, Florida -State College for’ Women, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Cornfield, Lillian, from director of kin- 


dergarten, Dallas, Tex., to manager of 
cafeteria, Wilson & Co., New York City. 
Cortell, Robert, appointed instructor in 


mathematics, College of the City of New. 
York, New York City. 

Cowart, Virginia, from teacher of home 
economics, High School, Girard, Ga., to 


to supervisor of practice teaching, -: 
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tescher of home economics, ~_ ‘School, 


‘Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


Cox, Carroll V., from head of art depart- 
’ ment, Mary. ‘Baldwin College, Staunton, 
' . Va., to instructor in art, East Texas State 


- Teachers College, Commerce, Tex. 


Cox, Walter, from assistant director of . 
physical education, Riverdale Country Day - 
to in- 


School; Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
structor in health education, State Teachers 
College, West Chester, Pa. 

Crawford, Jané, appointed instructor in 

music; Towson High School, Towson, Md. 
' Crawford, Roberta M., from supervisor 
of musi¢, Bainbridge Island Schools, Wins- 
low, Wash., to supervisor. of music, Public 
Schools, St. Helena, Ore. 

Crawford, Vivian, from instructor in 
:S$panish and Latin, Public High School, 
. Sidney, Neb.; to instructor in French; Span- 

' ish, and Latin, Public High School, Kem- 
. merer, Wyo. 

Cresto, Louise, from teacher of teat, 
‘Hoehne High School, Hoehne, Colo., to 
teacher of Spanish, Senior High School, 
_ Albuquerque, N. M. 

_Crofoot, Bess L., from supervisor of 
. teacher training, Hampton Institute; Hamp- 
ton, Va., to assistant supervisor, State 
‘ Board of Education, New Canaan,. Conn. 

Cronemeyer, Gladys M., from ‘teacher of 
home economics, High School, Winfield, 
Kan., to professor of home economics, West 
Virginis Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, 
W.. Va. 


Crowley, W. Irving, from assistant pro- 


fessor of foreign languages, College of In- 
. dustrial Arts, Denton, Tex., to instructor in 
French, University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N. H. 


Cuevas, Marina, from. critic teacher, 


Florida High. School, Tallahassee, Fla., to . 


instructor in Spanish, Benjamin Franklin 
Junior High School, Tampa, Fla. 
Cummings, Mildred, from health super- 
visor, Onondaga Health Association, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., to nutrition research worker, 
‘Fifth Avenue Hospital, New. York City. 
_ , Cureton, Edward E., from instructor ‘in 
education, Territorial Normal School, 
- Honolulu, T. H., 
education, Aisbeme Polytechnic Institute, 
. Auburn, Ala. 


Cywinski, Walter M., appointed euniiet 


to associate professor of . 
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of English, Junior High. School No. 3, 
Trenton, N. J. 

D’Arcangelo, Genevieve,. from instructor 
in science, Public Schools, Princeton, N. J., 
to instructor in science and ag, Public 
Schools, Catskill, N. Y. 

‘Davis, Charles S., from’ instructor in. 
mathematics and English, Leonia High 


_ School, Leonia, N. J., to instructor ‘in mathe- 
‘matics, Catonsville High School, 


Catons- 
ville, Md. 


Davis, Faith, to assistant in kindergarten, 


Public Schools, Madison, N. J. 


Davis, Oliver C., from assistant ‘coach 


. and commercial teacher, Woodward High 


School, Toledo, Ohio, to instructor in. com- 
mercial education, Senior High School, New. 


~~ ‘Rochelle, N. Y. 


Day, Grace A., from supervisor of 
grades, Pottstown Public Schools, Potts- 
town, Pa., to supervisor of elementary 
schools and kindergartens, Public Schools, 
Hudson, N. Y. 

Deisher, Dorothy:R., from second grade 
critic teacher, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to supervisor of elementary 
grades, Department of Education, Virgin 
Islands of the United States. 

Denlinger, Dorothy, appointed secretary 
to director, Bureau of Social Hygiene, Inc., 
New York City. 

D’Evelyn, Katherine, from second grade 
teacher, Sunnyside Progressive School, 
Sunnyside Gardens, Long: Island City, 
N: Y., to second grade teacher, Public 
Schools, Garden City, L. 1, N. Y. 

Devine, Elizabeth;- from first grade 
teacher, State Normal School, Willimantic, 
Conn.; to kindergarten teacher, Old Green- 


wich School; Greenwich; Conn. 


Di Nardo, Nicholas E., from director of 
music, Harford Vocational Schools, Har- 
ford, Pa., to instrumental music. teacher, 
Conservatory of Music, Freeport, L: I. 

Dodds, Frances E., from director of 
health education, Eatonville High School, 
Eatonville, Wash., to assistant in health 


education department, Y. W. C. A., Grand: . 


Rapids, Mich. 

Dohner, Abraham S., from instructor in 
chemistry and physics, West Pittston High 
School, West Pittston, Pa., to instructor in 
science, Sparrows Point High School, Spar- 
rows Point, Md. 

Donnelly, Catherine, from instructor in — 
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music, State Teachers College, Jacksonville, 
Ala., to instructor in music, State Normal 
School, Potsdam, N. Y. 


-. Dorrel, Jean, from head of the dnplied 


- arts. department, Texas Technological Col- 
lege, Lubbock, Tex.,.to instructor in fine 
arts, University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyo. 
Downey, Mary A., from assistant super- 

visor of music, High School, Great Neck, 
N.- Y.,-to supervisor of vocal music, Public 
Schools, Lansdowne, Pa.’ 

Driscoll, Mary, from. teacher, Junior- 
Senior ‘High School, Tappenish, Wash., 
secretary, St. Agatha’s Home, Nanuet, N. Y. 

Duncan, Julian Smith, from lecturer in 
economics and politics, Bryn Mawr Col- 
’ lege, to instructor in economics and politics, 
St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. 

._Dunlap, Helen, from rural’ supervisor, 
Public Schools, Tarboro, N. C., to second 
grade critic teacher, Ohio State University, 
Athens, Ohio. 

Ekas, Gertrude, appointed teacher of the 
first grade, Friends Select School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Erickson, Gladys, from~ kindergarten 
critic teacher, State Normal College, Ypsil- 


anti, Mich., to instructor and’ supervisor, - 


State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pa. 
- Estabrook, Irene, from assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Panama Canal Zone, to 


elementary supervisor, Public Schools, 
Athens, Ohio. 
Eubanks, Merle, from teacher of -home 


- economics, Middle Georgia College, Coch- 
ran, Ga.; to teacher of household arts, High 
School, Catonsville, Md. 

Faxon, Bertha, from executive secretary, 
White Plains Community Girls’ Work, 
White Plains, N. Y., to teacher of music, 
‘Isaac Young Junior High School, New 
Rochelle, is ee 

“.Fee, Violet, from teacher of second grade, 
'. Staten Island Academy, New Brighton, 
to teacher of the third grade, Bent- 
ley School, New. York City. 

Fetters, Helen, from kindergarten 
teacher, Bethlehem Day Nursery, New 
York : City, to assistant nursery. school 
teacher, Child Development Institute, New 
‘York City. 

Finch, Helen, from teacher of ‘instru- 
_mental music and orchestra, Public Schools, 
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Missoula, Mont., to teacher of instrumental 
music, High School, Greensboro, N. C.- 

Finlayson, Catherine, from head of phys- 
ical education department, Paso Robles 
Union High School, Paso Robles, Calif., to 
head of physical education department, 
Taft Junior College and High School, Taft, 
Calif. 

Fitts, Charles A:, from instructor in 
science, Red Bank High School, Red Bank, 
N. J., to instructor in science and psychol- 
ogy, High School, Skaneateles, N. Y. 

Flack, Hally,. from field worker, Child 
Development Institute, .Teachers College, 
Columbia University, to specialist in child 
development and parental education, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Fleming, Beatrice B., from instructor in 


‘social sciences, Temple Junior High School, 


Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa., to 
principal, Five Points School of Industry, 
Pomona, N. Y. 
Flinn,. Elizabeth D.; from assistant. man- 

ager of tea room, Hutzler’s Department’ 
Store, Baltimore, Md., to nutritionist, Board 
of Education, Parkerville, S. C. 

- Foreman, Mildred, from personnel man- - 


‘ ager, Consolidated Safety Pin Co., Bloom- 


field, N..J., to director, Bureau of Occupa- 


tions, University of California, Los An- - 


geles, Calif. 
Foster; Isabelle, from instructor in music, 
Hollins College, Hollins, Va., to instructor 


‘in music, private school, Copenhagen, Den- 


mark. 

Foster, Jacob F., from ‘instructor in 
speech, Summer Session, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, to director of Wil-.. 
liamsport Community Theater, Williams- ; 
port, Pa. 

Foster, Jean, appointed director of phys- - 
ical education, Stratford College, Danville, 
Va. 

Fowle, Theodore, from teacher of physics 
and chemistry, Drury High School; North 
Adams, Mass., to teacher of mathematics 
and chemistry, High School, Naugatuck, 
Conn. ln 

Fox, Marian J., appointed instructor in 
music, Public Schools, Mesa, Ariz. 

Fraser, George L. B., from headmaster, 


_ Pembroke School’ for Boys, Kansas City, 


Mo., to principal, Byram School, Green- 
wich, N. Y. vn, 
Fraunfelder, Anne; from teacher of .- - 
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‘home economics and director of cafeteria, 
"High School, Ambler, Pa., to assistant din- 
ing room director, Temple. University, 
‘Philadelphia, Pa. 

Frazer, James E., from oie of mathe- 
matics and geography, 
' School, New York City, to teacher of gen- 
- eral science and mathematics, Rye High 
School, Rye, N. Y. 
_ ‘Fritsche, Louise, from teacher. of mathe- 
‘ matics, South St. Paul High School, South 
St. Paul, Minn., to.teacher. of mathematics, 
Edison High School, ‘Minneapolis, Minn. 

Fuller, Juanita, appointed principal, High 
School, Kings Mills, Ohio. : 


Fuller, Ruth H., from teacher and super- 


visor of art, Public Schools, Merchantville; 
N. J., to supervisor of art, Public Schools, 
‘Kingston, N. Y. © 

Garthune,; Agnes, from teacher of speech 
correction, Public Schools, La Grange, IIl., 
to teacher of lip reading, Public Schools, 
Wichita, Kan. 

Gaugh, William R., from teacher of in- 
strumental music, Bowling Green High 
School, Bowling Green, Ohio, to director 
of school music, Public Schools,. Chillicothe, 
Mo. 

' Gay, Louisa, from junior supervisor, 

Mills College Nursery School; Mills Col- 

lege, Calif., to assistant nursery school 
’ teacher, Public Schools, Albany, N. Y. 

Geck, Irene, appointed instructor in com- 
mercial subjects, High School, Highland, 
N. Y. 

Gleason, Edna G., from home service di- 

. rector, Rhinelander Refrigerator Company, 
’ Rhinelander, Wis., to teacher of household 
arts, Lincolm School, Teachers College, New 
_ York City. 
Gleiser, Fern W., 
sor of home economics, Drexel Institute, 
- Philadelphia, Pa., to professor and head of 
' institutional management department, lowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 
' Glenn, Vanessa, from assistant professor 


of physical education, University of Michi- 


gan, Ann Arbor, Mich., to. instructor in 
physical education, Long Island University, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gramlich, Elsie M., from instructor in 
physical education; Deadwood Public 
‘Schools, Deadwood, S. D., 
physical education, 
Schools, Mount Holly, N. J. 


Birch-Wathen © 


from. assistant profes- - 


_ tion worker, 
to instructor in . 
Mount Holly Public 
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Graves, Phyllis, from principal, Roxboro 
Elementary School, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, to. assistant in the intermediate 
grades, Lincoln School, Teachers College, 
New York City. - 

: Gregory, Henrietta, from cafeteria direc- 
tor, Harlem Y. W. C. A., New York City, 
to cafeteria director, Y. W. C. A., Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Grove, Agnes, from teacher of Latin, The 
Bennett School, Millbrook, N. Y., to teacher 
of French, Susquehanna University, Selins- 
grove, Pa... 

Guiler, Paul R., from teacher of indus- . 
trial’ arts, Chagrin Falls High School, 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio,-to teacher of indus- 
trial ‘arts, Teaneck High School, Tesnett, 
N. J. 

Gustin, Margaret C., from supervisor, 
Carteret County Schools, N. C., to field 
supervisor, State Department of Education, 
Unionville, Conn. 

Habbe, Stephen, from peychologist, State 


Agricultural and Industrial School, Indus- 


try, N. Y., to psychologist, Grasslands Hos- 
pital, Valhalla, N.Y. . 

Hagan, Mildred C., from director of 
extracurricular activities, Connecticut State 
School for Boys, Meriden, Conn., to direc- 
tor of sports, Girls’ Club of St. Anthony’s 
Guild, Paterson, N. J. 

Hahn, Julia L., appointed supervising 
principal in charge of elementary educa- 
tion, Public Schools, Washington,.D. C. . 

Hallowell, Ruth; from: assistant in the 
kindergarten, The. Dalton . School,- New 
York City, to assistant in the kindergarten, 


Packer Collegiate Institute, Bklyn., N. Y. 


Hammond, Josephine, from commercial 
teacher, Wheaton High School, Wheaton, 
Ill., to.commercial teacher, Columbia High 


- School, South Orange, N..J.. 


Harrell, Sara, from dean of ‘girls, State 
Teachers College, Florence, Ala., to direc- 
tor of.study,. Public High School, Mount 
Vernon, N, Y. 

Hartman, Frances, from teacher of third © 
grade, Public Schools, Leonia, N. J., to 
teacher of the second grade, Public Schools, 


. Pelham Manor, N. Y. 


Margaret, from sales promo- . 
James Kiddie Co., Boston, 
Mass., to Research in Foods Department, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Hatcher, Flora Y., from teacher of Eng- 


Hartnett, 
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lish, High School, Prattville, Ala.,. to busi- 
ness. secretary, Y. W. C. A., Atlanta, Ga. 
' Hatfield, Barr, -from director of. health | 


and physical’ education, Adams. High 
School; Adams; N. Y., to instructor in’ phys- 


* - ical education, Rye High School, Rye, N. Y. 


Hedges, Blanche, from instructor in 
mathematics, Dearborn ~ Morgan School, 
Orange, N. J., to instructor in mathematics, 


‘science; and geography, Warrenton County 


School, Warrenton, Va.. 
_ Henry, Janet, ‘from instructor in Latin, 


~ Corry Junior High School, Corry, Pa., to 


instructor in. Latin, Public High School, 


‘Verona, Pa. 


Herber, Howard T., from - principal, 
Hamilton School, Weehawken, N. J., to 


" superintendent of schools, Malverne, L..1. 


Hetmansperger,. Marguerite, from. direc- 
tor of Antwerp American School, Antwerp, 
Belgium, to teacher of first grade, Public 


Schools, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


- Hewson, Mary Ann, from dietitian, Con- 
valescent Home of Incarnation, Mohegan, 
N. Y., to food. director, Muskingum Col- 
lege, New Concord, Ohio. ~~ 

* Hibbard, Margery. V., from parish assist- 
ant, Church of the Ascension, Rochester, 


- N. Y., to director. of children’s work, 
~ Charch of the Holy Trinity, New York 


City. 

Hibbler, Myrtle T., from instructor in 
clothing, Prairie View ‘College, Prairie 
View, Tex., to teacher of food and nutri- 
tion, high school department, re In- 
stitute, Hampton, Va. es 

Higgins, John N., from instructor in. skye 
ical education, Stockland High School, 


Stockland, IIL, to instructor in -physical 


education, Ridgewood High School, Ridge- 
wood, N. J. 

Hirsch,- Irene, from director of kin- 
dergarten-primary. department, Drake 
University, Des Moines, Iowa, to kinder- 
garten-primary critic, State Teachers Col- 


- lege, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Hobart, Genevieve, from nursery school 
teacher, Sunnyside Progressive School, 
Long Island City, N. Y., to director of 
nursery school, Riverside Nursery. School, 
Riverside, Conn. 

Hoberg, Walter R., from instructor in 
history, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 


- McKeesport, Pa., to instructor in history, 


Friends Seminary, New York City. 


Holmes, ‘or R, from superintendent of © 


schools, Okmulgee, Okla., to ouperintendent 
‘of schools, Muskogee, Okla. 


Horn, Elly, from teacher of French, The ; 
Shippen School for Girls, Lancaster, Pa., 
to teacher of French and German, Gray. 


Court School, Stamford, Conn. 


Hyde, Carol, to assistant in mursery 
school, Sunnyside Progressive School, 
Sunnyside Gardens, Long Island City, . 
N. Y. 

Iles; Lyle M., appointed assistant pro- . 
fessor of home economics, Drexel Institute; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ivins, George Harvey, from instructor in 
education, Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, Charleston, IIl., to director of edu- 
cation, St. Fhomas, Virgin Islands. 

Jackson, Claude E., from teacher of 
mathematics, the Pingry School, Elizabeth, 
N. J., to principal, Staples High School and 


Bedford Junior High School, Westport, - ~ 


Conn. 
Jacobson, Elizabeth, from teacher of - 


household arts, Lincoln School, Teachers’ - 
College, New York City, to instructor in ~ 


home economics education, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

James, Lucy F., from instructor in cloth- 
ing, State eenel and Agricultural.Col- . 
lege, Albany, Ga., to teacher of home eco- 
nomics, High School, Wilson, N. C. 

Jennings, Gertrude ‘S.; from second ‘and 
third grade teacher, Public School, Mas- 
sapequa, L. I., to assistant to the principal, 
Public Schools, Haverford, Pa. 

Johanson, Oliver F., appointed teacher of 
general science, Junior High School, Men- - 
asha, Wis. 

Jones, Charlotte H.; from. third grade 
teacher, Friends School, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to third grade teacher, Stratford Avenue 
Public School, Garden City, L. I. 

Jones, Faye C., from assistant state su- 
pervisor of home economics education, In- 
diana, to assistant professor of vocational 
education, University: of Arizona, Tucson, 
Ariz. 


Jones, Frances E., from kindergarten di- — 


rector, Garfield School, San Diego,. Calif., 
to kindergarten director; Washington 
School, New Rochelle, N. Y. é 
Jones, Margaret P., from acting head of 
health. education. department, Wells Col- © 
lege, Aurora, N. Y., to instructor in phys- 
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ical education, University of Tennessee, 

Knoxville, Tenn.. 

Jones, Reba M., from teacher of English, 
‘High School, Herkinier, N. Y., to teacher 
of English, Junior High School, Hudson, 

7 Kamm, Alfred, from director of shyyetenl 

’ education, Devereux: School, Berwyn, Pa., 

‘to director of physical education, Danville 

State Hospital,..Danville, Pa. 
Keane, Lucina M., from instructor in art, 

University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, 

N. D., to instructor in fine arts, Illinois 

State Normal University, Normal, Ill. 
Keener, Myrtle, from head of dormitory, 

County High School, Ely, Nev.,. to girls’ 

_ adviser, San Juan Indian ‘Schools, Ship- 

rock, N. .M. 

_ Kelley, Alice Mae, from scacher of Ras- 
lish, Central High School, Huntington, 
N. Y., to teacher of English, High School, 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

Kemp, Lorena, from instructor in college 


; composition, Winston-Salem Teachers Col- 


of lege, Winston-Salem, N. C., to instructor in 


English, West Virginia State College, In- - 


_ stitute, W. Va. 

_ Kent, Inez E., from home dnemenstiein 
agent, Boise, Idaho, to state homme manage- 
ment specialist, Purdue University, Lafay- 
-ette, Ind. — 

' Kerr, Helen, appointed professor of 
‘music, Southeastern Teachers College, Du- 
’ rant, Okla. 

_ Kesler, Rowena, appointed student secre- 
tary, First Presbyterian Church, Athens, 
Ohio. 

Kiehner, Miles S., from teacher of Eng- 
lish, High School, Glen Rock, Pa., to. teacher 
of English, High School, Pottsville, Pa. 

Kimbrough, Frances; from acting head of 
art department, Mississippi State College 
- for Women, Columbus, Miss., to assistant 
: professor of art education, Miami Univer- 
‘sity, Oxford, Ohio. 

Kirrmann, Ernest N., 
French and German, Mount Hermon 
‘School for Boys, Mount Hermon, Mass. 

Koch, Marie L., appointed teacher’ of 
mathematics, High School, Raspeburg, Md. 

Kyle, Claudia, appointed instructor in 
physical education, Normal School, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 

Lancaster, Julia, from director of physi- 
cal education, Public Schools, Reading, 


to teacher of 
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Mass., to’ director of physical. education, 
Public Schools, Amherst, Mass. 

Lansley, Mildred M., from teacher of 


‘shorthand and ‘typewriting, Mineola High 
‘School, Mineola, L. L., 


to secretarial work, 
Higher Education office, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Lee, Florence, from food ented Erickson. 


‘Company, New York City, to field repre-~ 
sentative, General Baking Co., New York 
’ City. 


Lempereur, Evelyn, from teacher of Eng-— : 
lish, Public Schools, . Utica, Ohio, to em- 
ployment supervisor, Junior Employment 


Service, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lesser, Sylvia; from director of. aureery 
school, Jewish Educational Institute, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., to kindergarten primary 
teacher, Moheegan Modern School, Mohee- 
gan Colony, Peekskill, N. Y. 

-Lindenmeyer, Derothy, from ‘assistant 
gymnastic teacher; Central Branch Y. W. 


C. A., New York City, to recreation teacher, 


Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, N. Y. 

Lloyd, - Eunice Ann, appointed instructor 
in history, North Carolina College for 
Women, Greensboro, N. C. ; 

Lober, Mabel L:,' from supervisor of © 
Ferry Road Play House, Smith Memorial 
Playgrounds, Philadelphia, Pa:, to super- - 
visor, Bereau of Rehabilitation, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Locke, Stephanie H.,. from teacher of in- 
termediate mathematics, Wilkes-Barre In- 
stitute, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., to teacher of | 
mathematics, - The Bennett School, | Mill- 
brook, .N. Y. 

Lowen, Irving S., appointed teacher of 
physics, College’ of ‘the City of New York, 
New. York City. 

Lowenstein, Milton D., Soom art director, 


_ Manhattan Council, New York City, to in- 


structor in art and architectural history, 
Hunter College, New York City. 

Luke, Ora M., from instructor in cloth- 
ing, State Trade School, Bridgeport, Conn., 
to instructor in home economics, Rhode 
Island State College, Kingston, R. I. 

Lynch, Katherine D., appointed assistant 
professor of preschool: education, Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, Buffalo, N: Y. 

MacArthur, Grace IL, from dean of 
women, State Normal School, Ellensburg, 
Wash., to dean of women, State Normal 
School, New Paltz, N. Y. 
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McCollough, John, from manual training 
teacher, St. Luke’s School, New Canaan, 


' . Conn,; to elementary teacher, Garrison Pri- 


vate School, Garrison, N. Y. 


‘McCollum, Edith, from dean of girls, | 


- Andrew Jackson High School, Jacksonville, 
Fla., to assistant director of dormitory, 
Iowa State Teachers agit Cedar om, 
Towa. 

M¢eCracken, Henry’ A,, from teacher of 
. social studies, Senior High School, New 
Castle, Pa., to head of commercial depart- 
ment; Kittanning Junior- Senior High 

School, Kittanning, Pa. 

McDermott, Carolyn, from instructor in 
physical education, Visitation Convent, St. 
Paul, Minn:, to instructor in physical edu- 
‘cation, ‘Marymount College, aa, 
N. Y. 

McDermott, Catherine M., from instruct- 
ing supervisor of pediatric nursing, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Hospital. School of 

Nursing, Ann Arbor, Mich., to assistant 
‘superintendent: of nurses, Employees Hos- 
pital, Fairfield, Ala. 

McGregor, Ruth J., appointed instructor 
in ‘music, State Normal School, Plymouth, 
-N. HL. 

' McLain, Helen, from supervising prin- 
cipal, primary department, Friend’s School, 

Homeland, Baltimore, Md., to teacher of 
primary grades, Chestnutwold School, 
Haverford Township, Delaware County, 
Pa. 

MacPherson, J: Ruth; from kindergarten 
teacher, Public Schools, Maywood, N. J., 
to teacher of fifth grade, Public Schools, 
Bisbee, Ariz. 

Madden,. Richard, appointed professor of 

educational psychology, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pa. . 
' Madsen, Sydney Korn, from teacher of 
home economics, Junior High School, Mount 
. Vernon, N. Y., to: teacher of home eco- 
nomics, Junior High School, Mountain 
Lakes, -N. J. 

Malcom, Mary Kate, from. ‘director of 
home ‘economics, Wingate Junior College, 
Wingate, N. C., to director of home: eco- 
-- nomics, Columbia College, Columbia, S. C. 

Manganaro, Santina, from teacher of fine 
arts, Asbury Park .High- School, Asbury 
Park, N. J., to teacher and supervisor of 
fine arts, Public Schools, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

_ -Manigaule, Louise, appointed instructor 
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in fine arts in grades, Public Schools, Aus- © 
tin, Texas. 


March, Lindsay Jackson, from principal ~ 


of High School, Orono, Me:, to principal of 
Memorial High School, Middleboro, Mass, 


Marshall, Edith, from instructor in - 
French, and assistant librarian, State 
Teachers College, Farmville, Va. to | 


teacher of English- and dean of girls, High 
School, Pittsfield, N. H. 

Marshall, Josephine, from head of home 
economics department, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pittsburg, Kan., to professor of home -.. 
economics education, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, Ala. 

Mason, Mattie R., from instructor in. 
English and art, Junior High School, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, to teacher of 
seventh grade, House of Refuge, Randall’s 
Island, N. Y, 

Matzen, John M., from state superin- 
tendent of. public instruction, Lincoln, Neb., 
to assistant professor of school administra-— 
tion, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Mayfield, Sue, from grade teacher, 
Crockett Public School, El Paso, Tex., to 
assistant professor of education, New . 
Mexico Normal University, Las Vegas,’ 
N. M. 

Meng, Florence, from teacher of Latin 
and English, California School of Mechan- 
ical Arts, San Francisco, Calif., to teacher: 
of Latin, Old Trail School, Akron, Ohio. 

Mereness, Irene, from school wag 
gist, Public Schools, Lyndhurst, N. J., 
school psychologist, Public Schools, Glen- 
coe, Ill. 
Merriman, Carrie A., from teacher of 
literature and history, Junior High School, 
Walpole, Mass., to critic teacher in English, g 
Normal School, Keene, N. H. i 

Miles, Faith E., from teacher of English, 
High School, Johneton, Iowa, to teacher. of. 
English, High School, Sparrows Point, Md. 


Miller, Ethel A., from research in-job ~~ 


analyses, Aetna Life Insurance: Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., to vocational geldence coun- 
selor, Mentsces Training School, Reisters- 
town, Md. ; ; 
. Miller, Lynn, appointed instructor in 
science, High: School, Alamosa, Colo. 
Miner, Edwin H., from instructor in edu- 
cation, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa:, to assistant to the president, 
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Jeanes and Slater Funds, Washington,. 


D. C. 


Mingo, Jane C., from grade supervisor, - 
- Public Schools, Youngstown, Ohio, to first 
grade teacher, Horace Mann Schost, New - 


York City. 


‘Minore, Hazel B., from Sin of ele- 
“mentary education, Public Schools, Flint, - 


Mich., to teacher of English, Parker Co- 


operative High. School, Dayton, Ohio. 


‘Mish, Helen F., from teacher of English, 


High School, Homestead, Pa., to teacher of. 
Pe ‘English, High School, Haddon Heights, 
N. J. 
Mitchell, Minnie W., from ‘instructor ine 
- elementary subjects, Waring -Evening 
‘School, St. Louis, Mo., to teacher of indus- 


trial arts and educational. psychology, 


Maryland State Normal School, Bowie, Md. 
‘Montgomery, J. F., ‘from instructor in - 


science, Moreland School, Moreland, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to instructor in science, High 


_ ‘School, New Rochelle, N. Y. ’ 
Moore, Annie G., from teaching junior - 


high - school subjects, All Saints School, 


Sioux Falls, S. D., to. instructor in arith-.— 


metic,, general scierice and art, Junior 
School, University City, Mo. 
Moore, Gladys, from teacher of Latin, 


’ Greenville High School, Teachers College, 


Greenville, N.-C., to. teacher of Latin, Pub- 


’ lic High School, Athens, Ohio. 


.Morrison, Helen I., from instructor in 
mathematics, Kendallville Junior -High 
School, Kendallville; Ind., to instructor in 
mathematics, High School, Towson, Md. 

Mummery, Dorothy, from instructor in 
child care and training, University -of 


> Texas, Austin, Tex., to instructor’ in child 


study, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Murphy, Mary E:, appointed instructor in 
secretarial] training, St. Mary’s College, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 
Myers, Margaret, appointed director of 


Teligious. education, St... John’s - Church, 
‘Hartford, Conn. 


Odell, Afton,. from clothing specialist, 
Utah State Agricultural College,. Logan, 
Utah, to clothing specialist, New Jersey 
State Agricultural College, New. Bruns- 


“wick, N. J. 


Oertel, Ernest E., elected superintendent 
of schools, Mountain Lakes, N. J. 
- Oliver, Jane, from third grade critic, 


‘Ethical Culture School, New York. City, — 


to first and second grade supervisor, State 
Teachers College, Conway, Ark. 

.O’Rourke, Nora, from critic in English, 
Kent State Teachers College, Kent, Ohio, 
to critic in English, State ‘Normal School, 
Geneseo, N. Y: 

Page, Earl L., from instructor in- indus- 
trial arts, Western Illinois State Teachers - 
College, Macomb, IIl., to instructor in in-. 
dustrial arts, Newark Normal School, -New- 
ark, N. J. 

Postersea, Edith -W., from instructor in ~ 
home_ economics, ‘State Teachers College, - 
Fresno, Calif., to girls’ adviser; Salem In- 


‘ dian School, Chemawa, Ore. 


Patterson, Lilla A., from instructor in 
grades, Edison School, Port Chester, N. Y., 
to instructor in industrial arts, Public 


' Schools, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Patterson; Thelma, from teacher of home 
economics, High School, Fair Play, Mo., to 
teacher-of home ecoitomics, High School, 
Port Washington, N.. Y. 

Peat, Jane, from private secretary, Sea- 
men’s Church Institute, New York City, 
to nutritionist, Nassau County Tuberculosis 
Association, Mineola, N.Y. 

Peavey, C. W., from headmaster, High | 
Scheel, .Gofstewan, N. H., to headmaster, 
High School, Lisbon;.N. H. 

Peek, Ruby, appointed instructor in art, 
State Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Pemberton, Ina,: from assistant profes- 
sor of home. economics, A. & M. College, 
Stillwater, Okla., to manager of cafetéria, 
Emmerich Manual Training High Scheel, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Perry, Helen F., appointed Girls’ Work: 
Secretary, Christ Church, New York City. 

Perry, Ruth D.,- from head teacher in 
nursery’ school, Child Development Insti- 
tute, Teachers College, New York City, to 
nursery school teacher, Oak Lane Country 
Day School, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

Peterrein, Gertrude, from instructor in 


_ art, Hunter College, N. Y., to instructor in| 


art, Public Schools, Englewood, N. J. 














see. 
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Constance. Swenson Jones (M.A. 


1925) has been appointed psychologist 


in the newly established Child Guidance 


- Center in Pittsburgh. The Center com- 


prises a child guidance clinic and a 
nursery school financed by a grant from 
the Buhl Foundation. Mrs. Jones was 
psychologist during the past. year in the 
Woods Run Settlement House Nursery 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Evelyn Ownbey (M.A. 1930) has been 


transferred - from Agassiz Elementary 
‘School, Chicago, to Carter Harrison 


Technical _ High - School, Chicago, as 
teacher of general science.’ _ 
Stella S. Center (M.A. 1913) was 
elected president of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English at.the annual 


"- meeting held in Milwaukee, Wis.; No- 


vember 27. 
J. W. Norman (omadene 1919) is now 


representing the Southern Association of 
Colleges and. Secondary Schools in the 
State of Florida. In. addition: to his 
work as dean of the College of Educa- 
tion at the University of Florida he~ has 
written a textbook on spelling:and has 
edited, with a group of Florida teachers, 
a series of supplementary elementary 
school readers. . 


Herbert C. Clish (M.A. 1927) is now 


assistant’ superintendent of- the New 


Haven city schools. Mr. Clish formerly 
was principal of Simeon E. Baldwin | 
School and supervisor of non-tenure 
teachers. ; 

Iva A. Mercer (B.S. 1929): is regis- ~ 


tered as a graduate student.in the de- 


partment of education, Yale University. 

Charles. Templeton Loram | (Ph.D. 
1917). is professor of comparative edu- 
cation, - Yale University. Dr. Loram. 





'. a year traveling and studying. 
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comes from Natal, South Africa, where 
he was chief inspector of schools. 

' Esther Wilkinson (M.A. 1930), for- 
merly on the staff at Richmond Normal 
School, is instructor in kindergarten- 


primary. education. at the New. Haven. 


State Normal School. 

Pauline Schwartz (M.A. 1925) has 
returned from abroad where she spent 
She is 
now teaching social studies at ‘the New 
- Haven State. Normal School. Miss 
Schwartz was an instructor at Horace 
~Mann School, New York City. 

' -Genevieve M. Leary (M.A. 1928) is 
-.a graduate student in the department of 
education, Yale University. 

Fred C. Shotwell (M.A. 
been supervising principal-of schools, 
Franklin, N. J., since September, 1923. 

Professor Fletcher Harper Swift 
(Ph.D, 1905) of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley, 


Calif., at the invitation of the Idaho | 


Education Association delivered‘ a series 
. of addresses on public school finance at 


the Association’s annual meeting which: 


’ was held in Boise; Idaho, Nov. 26-28. 

Charles C. Weidemann (Ph.D. 1926). 
. gave courses in school administration 
and history of education at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California at Los An- 


geles, Calif., during the summer session 
He. expects to spend the sum- 


of 1931. 
‘mer session of 1932 at the University 
of Washington, giving courses in: mod- 
ern methods and tests and measurements. 
F. L: Wiley (M.A. 1909) has been 
superintendent . of schools, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, since September, 1923. 
J. J. Oppenheimer (Ph.D. 1923) is 
dean of the college of liberal arts at the 
’ University of Louisville, Louisville; Ky. 


Mary Edna Flegal (M.A. 1920). di- 


rector of art, State Teachers College, 


August -31, 


1921) has” 


NOTES ayy: 
Indiana, Pa., gave a week's instruction 
at Media, Pa., to art teachers of. the © 
Delaware County Institute. 

Kenneth Nilson -(M.A.: 1920) was §- 
awarded the Ph.D. degree at the Uni- — 
versity af Minnesota, June, 1931. Since 
1927. he has been assistant director of 
reéducation and director of — special 
classes for defectives, Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Education, Saint Paul, Minn. 

Fred G. Shepherd (student. 1916) is 
retiring from the teaching profession on. 
_1932. This will close. his 
eighteenth year of superintendency work 
in Passaic, N. J., and his thirty-third 
year in New Jersey. 

F. R. Bemisderfer (M.A. 1931) of. 
East Technical High School, Cleveland, . 
Ohio, was elected president of the Cen- 
tral Association of Science and Mathe- 


-matics Teachers at the annual conven- 


tion held in Chicago, November 28-29. 

E. O. Bower (M.A. 1928) of East 
Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio, 
was elected member. of the board of di- 


rectors of the Central Association of- - 


Science and Mathematics Teachers at 
the annual convention held in Chicago, 


November 28 and 29. 


- Erwin L. Shaver (M.A. 1918), secre- 
tary of leadership training, Congrega-- 
tional Education Society, has recently © 
published two new books: Shall Laymen 
Teach Religion? Richard R. Smith, Inc., 


-and The Science of Leadership, The 


Pilgrim Press. 
Jessie R. Garrison (M.A. 1930) has 
been appointed state director of physical 


and. health education, State Department | 


of Education, Montgomery, Ala. 
. Jessie -G. Fisher (M.A. 1931), previ- 


oud ‘assistant principal and teacher at 


Clifton School, Cincinnati, has been ap- 


pointed assistant principal in charge at 
Evanston School, Cincinnati. 











“3 Texas 
:  "Thursday,, November 26, at Amarillo. 
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TEACHERS. COLLEGE CLUB OF 
NEW HAVEN 


A luncheon meeting of the Teachers 
College Club of New Haven was held 
at the Yale Faculty Club Friday, Oc- 
tober 23. The president, Dr. John S. 
Brubacher, presented the guest speaker, 
' Mr. Charles E. Rush, associate librarian 
of Yale University Library and formerly 
librarian of Teachers College. Mr. 
Rush told of the - reorganization of 
Teachers College Library. — 

Groups of. those attending the lunch- 
eon .represented Grace Hospital, the 
_ State Normal School, the New Haven 
City. Schools, and.the department of edu- 
cation and the school of nursing of Yale 
University. ; . 


TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB 
OF TEXAS 
The banquet of the Teachers College 
Club of Texas was held during the 
State Teachers Association, 


‘In the absence of Mr. W. M. Green, 
- superintendent of Fort Worth Public 
Schools, and- president of the Teach- 
ers College Club, Mr. J. O. Andrews, 
deputy superintendent of Fort Worth 
Public Schools, presided, 

Miss Sarah M. Sturtevant, professor 
of education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, brought an inspirational 
message. Miss Florence Hale,. presi- 
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dent of the National Education Asso-— 
ciation, gave a delightful tribute to “Our 
Home, Texas.” Miss Elizabeth Nixon, 
principal of Central Junior High 
School, Amarillo, extended greetings to 
the alumni in behalf of the city. 
“What Next?”. was the topic of five-. - 
minute speeches delivered by Dr. J. A. 
Hill, president-elect of the Texas State. 
Teachers Association, West Texas State 
College, “Canyon, .Tex.; Dr. A. W. 2 
Evans, professor of education, Texas 
Technological. College, Lubbock, Tex.; 
Miss Elma A. Neal and Mr. Thomas 
Portwood, assistant superintendents, San 
Antonio Public Schools, San Antonio, 
Tex.; and Dr. E. E. Oberholtzer, super- 
intendent of the Houston Public Schools, | 
Houston, Tex. 


Musical numbers by the radio artists, . - 


Mr. and Mrs. John Josey, Mrs. J. D.- ~ 


Turk, Miss Stevenson and Miss Hen- . 
derson, were enthusiastically received by 
the group. 

A wire of greeting from the president 
of the club and the report of the nomi- 
nating committee were read by -the sec- 
retary, Miss Ima L,. Kuykendall, of 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, Miss Annie 
McDonald, director of elementary edu- 
cation, Amarillo Public Schools; secre- 
tary, Miss Sarah Grigsby .of Dallas, 
Tex. 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATION PRIMARIES 1932-1934 





Important Notice: Nominations for Alumni officers will be made only by means 
- of the nomination blank on page 480. No individual nomination blanks will be 


sent out. 


To MEMBERS OF THE Acuna Assocta- 
‘TION: 


Members of the Association are in- 
vited to make nominations for the fol- 


- lowing officers in the Teachers College 


Alumni Association for the years 1932- 
1934: Alumni Trustee, First Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Recording Secretary. The 
officers whose terms will expire and for 
whose positions nominations are to be 
made are as follows: 


Alumni Trustee—Dr. J. Cayce Mor- 
rison,. Assistant Commissioner for 
Elementary ‘Education, New York 
State Department of Education, 
Albany, New York. 

First Vice-President—Dr. Fannie W. 
Dunn, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 


Recording Secretary—Miss Mary 


Lewis, Teacher in Horace Mann 


School, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 


For nomination. as. Alumni ‘Trustee, 
any person is eligible who holds a degree 
‘or a professional diploma from Teachers 
College and who is not in the pay of the 
College or of Columbia . University. 

This year a man is to be nominated 
to represent the Alumni Association on 
the Board.of Trustees of Teachers Col- 
lege. 

The. following alumni pes already 


held or are now - holding the office of 
Alumni Trustee: 


Dr... David Snedden...:... _— . 
Miss Lida Lee Tall......... 1915-1917 © 
Dr. Lotus D. Coffman. ...... 1916-1918 
Miss Valentine Chandor..... 1917-1919 
Dr. Milo B. Hillegas........ 1918-1920 
Dr. Agnes L. Rogers........ 1919-1921 | 
‘Dr. Frank P. Graves.......:. 1920-1922 
Dr. Lida B. Earhart........ 1921-1923 - 
Dr..Albert B. Meredith... ... . 1922-1924. 
Miss Roxana Steele.....,... 1923-1925 
Dr. Edwin Broome.......... 1924-1926 
Miss Mercy J. Hayes....... 1925-1927 
Dr. Jesse Homer Newlon. .. . 1926-1928 
Miss Mercy J. Hayes..... «1927-1929 
Dr. M. G. Neale........... 1928-1930 
Miss Anna E. Richardson. .. . 1929-1931 
Dr. J. Cayce Morrison....... 1930-1932 


Miss Mary M. Roberts..... + 1931-1933. _ 
~ Election of all officers will be for a 


‘term of two years. 


Nominations for these offices may be 
made on the accompanying nomination 
blank by any Teachers College Alumni 


‘Club or by any ten members of the As- 


sociation acting conjointly. Only mem- — 


bers of the Alumni Association whose 
dues are paid for the current year are -. 


eligible to nominate officers or to vote. 


. Tear out the blank, sign it, have nine 


other members of the Association sign 


it, then retutn it to the Corresponding 


Secretary. Nominations must be received 
in New York on or before March 4, 
1932, on the blank provided. 
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NOMINATION BLANK 
1932-1934 


To THE ExecuTIve COMMITTEE: 


We, the undersigned, active mem- 
bers of the Alumni Association of 
Teachers College, hereby nominate 
the following persons to be voted 
upon in the coming election: - 


For FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 


In.our judgment the persons named 
above are fitting candidates for the 
offices designated. 


[To be Signed. by Ten Members -of the 
Association ] 


This blank: properly. filled out must 
reach Miss Marcaret E. Soper, Cor- 
responding Secretary of the . Alumni 
Association, Teachers College, 525 West 
120th. Street, New’ York City, not later 
than March 4, 1932. 
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